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THE distinction between individuals and properties is a common- 
place of logic ; but it is easier to illustrate than to define. For 
instance, I am an individual, so is the after-image that I saw a 
moment ago, so is tomorrow’s sunrise, so is the French Revolution, 
and the British Army, so is the collection of all the sheets of paper 
in this room. These entities are by no means all of the same 
logical type, but they are all contrasted with such things as 
bemg human, being extended, being combustible, redness, 
generalship, preceding, fatherhood, being further from a given 
place than two other places are from one another, which, as 
qualities or relations, come under the heading of properties. 
It may be indeed that this distinction is not exhaustive. It 
would appear strange, for example, to speak of the liberal 
. tradition, or the American Constitution, or the theory of re- 
_lativity either as properties or as individuals. What might 
_ be claimed is that the statements which referred to such doubtful 
| things as these could always be reformulated in such a way that 
everything that they mentioned fell clearly into one or other 
‘category ; but, for the present, at least, this must be treated 
/as an open question. Neither is it certain that our distinction is 
‘exclusive. There are some philosophers who, without denying 
that redness is a property, would yet wish to say that in making 
the statement that redness is a property, one is actually using the 
Word ‘redness’ to designate an individual. And here again it 
Might be argued that we can always eliminate such doubtful 
Individuals by giving suitable translations of the statements in 
Which it might appear that they were mentioned. Thus, in the 
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example chosen, the statement that redness is a property might be 
replaced by the statement that if anything is red it follows that it 
has some property. But perhaps not everyone would admit that 
this was a fair translation; and even if this were admitted, it 
might still be thought to be an open question whether a similar 
procedure could be carried out in every case. 

I shall not, however, press this matter here. It is enough for 
my purpose that there is a large number of cases in which it can 
be clearly recognized whether a particular expression is being used 
to stand for an individual or for a property. My problem is to 
discover in what the distinction consists. When we say of 
something that it is an individual or that it is a property, what is 
it exactly that we are saying ? This may indeed be a question to 
which there is no informative answer. It may be that the dis- 
tinction between individuals and properties is one that it is futile 
to try to explain in terms of anything else, a point which is 
sometimes made in a more dignified way by saying that par- 
ticularity and universality are ultimate categories. But even if 
this be true, it is not so obviously true that the question will not 
bear a little more investigation. 

The traditional view that individuals are the logical subjects of 
discourse, or, to put it more precisely, that they are entities 
which enter into discourse only as logical subjects, and never as 
attributes, does not seem to me very helpful. I do not mean by 
that that it is not correct, but that it is not illuminating. For it 
amounts to saying that individuals are not themselves properties 
but the things to which properties are ascribed. And to say this 
is to do hardly more than reaffirm the distinction which we are 
required to elucidate. 

Another well-known answer to our problem is that individuals 
can be in only one place, that is, occupy one continuous region of 
space, at a time, whereas properties can be in many places at once. 
But this is not at all a satisfactory answer, as it stands. For, 
in the first place, it is not true of every individual that it occupies 
one continuous region of space at any given time. It is not true 
of most of the examples that I gave. And even if it were true, 
it would not be the answer we are seeking. For being in one 
or many places at a time is itself a relation between individuals, or 
a relation between properties, or a relation between individuals 
and properties, according as you interpret it: and this itself 
needs further clarification. Nevertheless, the spatial criterion 
does play a part in this question, as we shall see later on. 

It might be thought that we could discriminate individuals 
from properties by saying that only individuals existed. This 
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would not be to say that all individuals existed, since the as+ 
cription of existence to a given individual might be false, nor yet 
that other things might exist but happened not to. The sugges- 
tion must be that it always makes sense to say of an individual 
that it exists but never makes sense to say this of a property. 
But one objection to this is that it is still a matter of dispute 
whether all the things that are commonly reckoned as individuals 
can significantly be said to exist. Spatio-temporal points are | 
individuals, and so are biological species and unconscious minds ;, 
but not everyone would allow it to be said that they existed. 
Once again, it might be claimed that the statements which referred 
to such individuals could always be translated into statements 
in which no individuals were mentioned but those that had an 
undisputed candidature to existence ; but even if this is so we 
are hardly justified in making the question whether something 
is an individual depend upon the question whether such a 
translation is possible. Even if it were shown, for example, that 
statements about spatio-temporal points could not be so trans- 
lated, we might still wish to say that points were individuals. It 
may be indeed that they are reducible to properties, but then it is 
a question whether all individuals are not. That is one of the 
main issues that needs to be decided. Furthermore, it is by: 
no means common ground that properties do not exist. A” 
great many philosophers have held that they do and I do not see 
how they can very well be refuted. On the contrary, a way to 
draw the sting from the problem of universals is to show that 
there need be no harm in saying that universals are real, that the 
philosopher who insists on ascribing existence to properties as 
well as to individuals need not be saying anything that anyone 
would want to disagree with ; a concession which is not so friendly 
as it looks, since once a philosophical statement has been shown to 
be harmless there is seldom much point in making it. Of course‘ 
no one maintains that properties exist in the same manner as 
individuals, but if we admit the possibility of their existing after 
their own fashion, which is merely to allow a certain liberality in 
the use of the word ‘ existence ’, then the most that we can claim; 
is that only individuals exist in the way that individuals exist. 
And even this will be inaccurate if it is true that not all individuals 
exist in the same way. It does not seem, therefore, that this 
suggestion takes us very far. 

Perhaps we can make more progress if we cease to conceive 
our problem as one of differentiating between different categories 
of objects, and approach it instead from the standpoint of lan- 
guage. In short, I propose to do what is described, somewhat 
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loosely, as changing from the material to the formal mode of 
speech. I shall refer to predicates instead of properties and to 
individual signs, to which I shall give the name of indicators, 
instead of individuals. I think that this substitution of state- 
ments about signs for statements about objects is a useful 
manceuvre, else I should not engage in it, but it needs to be 
handled more carefully than it used to be when Carnap and 
others first made it popular. Thus it is not correct to say, asI 
at least was once inclined to do, that a statement like ‘‘ Napoleon 
is an individual ”’ is simply a misleading version of the linguistic 
statement “‘ Napoleon’ is an indicator’’: for the two state- 
ments are not equivalent. One may be true and the other false 
if the ‘ Napoleon ’ which is said to be an indicator is not the name 
of the Napoleon who is said to be an individual ; and merely to 
say that ‘ Napoleon ’ is an indicator is not to give any information 
at all about what it is used to refer to. In the same way, “redness 
is a property ”’ is not to be translated into “ ‘ red ’ is a predicate ”’: 
for while it does follow from the statement that ‘ red ’ is a predi- 
cate that it stands for some property, it does not follow that it 
stands for the property of redness. Besides, a statement like 
“*red’ is a predicate ”’ is elliptical. It is true of the English 
word ‘ red ’, but might not be true of the sign ‘red ’ as it occurred 
in some other language. We should, therefore, say not simply 
“* red ’ is a predicate ’’ but “ ‘red ’, as it is used in English, is a 
predicate’. But, certainly, no part of what is meant by saying 
that redness is a property is that ‘red’ is an English word. It 
could still be true that redness was a property, even though 
‘red ’ were not the English word for red, or there were no English 
word for red, or indeed there were no English language at all. 
Of course, propositions like “‘there is no such language as 
English ’’, “‘ there is no English word for red ’’ are pragmatically 
self-refuting when they are expressed in English ; but they are 
not self-contradictory. To assume that they are self-contra- 
dictory is to revive in a modern form the error of those idealists 
who argued that no object could exist without being thought of, 
on the ground that to specify any such object was to think of it ; 
to which the simple answer is that if an object is not thought of 
it is not specified. This answer does not, indeed, dispose of the 
fallacy, which rests on a confusion between failing to think of 
something and thinking of it as unthought of, or, in its modern 
form, between failing to describe something and describing it as 
undescribed. But the full treatment of this problem would lead 
us into the realm of the semantic paradoxes into which I do not 
propose to follow it. 
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What I hope to have shown is that the old-fashioned recipe 
for putting category statements into linguistic form was rather 
too simple but I do not wish to maintain that there is no way of 
bringing this about. For example, instead of “ Napoleon is an 
individual ’”’ or “redness is a property’’, we might say “any 
sign that designates Napoleon is an indicator ’’, “ any sign that 
designates redness is a predicate’. But even this will not do if 
we interpret the second pair of statements categorically, that is as 
having existential import, for it does not follow from the fact 
that Napoleon is an individual, or that redness is a property, that 
any signs do designate them. There are no doubt a great many 
individuals and properties that never have and never will 
be designated by any signs, though ex hypothesi I cannot say 
which they are. Napoleon and redness happen not to be among , 
them, but it is not inconceivable that they should have been. 
Accordingly, to make our translations exact we must be content 
to say that if any sign designates Napoleon it is an indicator, and 
that if any sign designates redness it is a predicate, leaving it open 
whether there are such signs. But even if this method of transla- 
tion is correct, it is not of much service. I cannot see that any- 
thing of importance is to be gained by such straightforward 
transpositions from the material into the formal mode, which 
anyhow is a misnomer, since the statements which are said to be 
in the formal mode are not purely formal, or are useless if they 
are. What we need is a more laborious account of the ways in 
which indicators and predicates are used. 

A part of my argument may be more concisely put by saying 
that the distinction between indicators and predicates is not 
syntactical. Or perhaps we should say that while it may be 
treated as a syntactical distinction, it is not thereby clarified 
in the way that we want. It is indeed possible to list the signs 
in a language, and then to bestow on the members of one such 
class the title of predicates and on the members of another 
the title of individual signs or indicators. But then in saying of a 
sign that it is an indicator, or that it is a predicate, one will be 
saying nothing about what it designates, or about the way in 
which it is used, but only that it is of a certain shape, the shape 
that it is, or that it occupies a certain position in a sentence, the 
position that it does. Whereas what it intended, surely, by the 
bestowal of these titles is to inform us not merely that a sign of a 
certain shape has the physical properties that it has, or even that 
it is one of a set of such signs, but rather that a sign of a certain 
shape is to function as an indicator, or that it is to function as a 
predicate. And this raises the question of what it is for a sign 
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to function in these ways, which is not a question of syntax. 
Neither is it satisfactory to treat it as a question of semantics 
in the naive way that some logicians now do, saying that indicators 
stand for individual concepts, and that predicates stand for 
predicate concepts or attributes. For my part, I think it is a 
mistake to bring concepts in at all in this context : we can allow 
‘Napoleon ’ to indicate Napoleon without intercalating what is, 
in effect, a reduplication of the sign. But there is no need to 
press this objection. For this distinction between concepts, to 
which appeal is made, so far from explaining the distinction 
between predicates and indicators has itself to be explained in 
terms of it. Having been told that indicators stand for individual 
concepts, and that predicates stand for attributes, we want to 
know how these two sets of concepts are to be distinguished. 
And the only way in which this question can be informatively 
answered is by showing how the use of indicators differs from the 
use of predicates. It is to this problem, therefore, that I shall 
now turn. . 

In what follows I am going to make use of the undefined terms 
‘situation ’ and ‘occasion’. I am going to use them in such a 
way that every expression that has descriptive content may be 
said to signify a situation and to apply to one or more occasions. 
A situation which an expression signifies will be said to be exem- 
plified by the occasions to which it applies. It will make sense 
to say of situations that they occur more than once but not of 
occasions. Thus each repetition of a situation is, in my ter- 
minology, a different occasion. Any situation that is exemplified 
at all is exemplified by some occasion, but the same occasion 
may exemplify a number of different situations. For example, 
the occasion of my writing these words exemplifies the situation 
of a person’s writing, of my hand moving, of black shapes appear- 
ing on a white background, and many others besides. Occasions 
need not be actual. Whether an expression has denotation or not, 
whether a statement is true or false, the occasions to which it 
applies are the same. Perhaps objection will be taken to the 
admission of merely possible occasions. What is an occasion, 
it may be asked, if it be not actual ? But this is like asking what 
it is that an expression denotes when it has no denotation, or 
what is the shadow fact that a statement corresponds to when it is 
false. To say that an expression applies to certain occasions 
is just to say that it has a descriptive meaning ; to say that the 
occasions in question are not actual is just to say that the 
expression has no denotation ; where the expression is a descrip- 
tive statement, it is to say that the statement is not true. So 
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long therefore as we do not regard possible occasions as objects, 
I do not think that this way of speaking need give rise to any 
trouble. 

Since I am concerned here only with descriptive and not at all 
with logical signs, I make it necessary that occasions should be 
empirical. That is to say, the situation which is signified by any 
expression which applies directly to any set of occasions must be 
an observable situation. And here it may be left open what 
situations are to count as being observable ; whether, for example, 
we are to treat such objects as electrons as being directly 
accessible to observation, or only such commonsense objects 
as chairs and tables, or only sense-data. Whatever decision 
may be taken on this point we are, however, likely to be left 
with some descriptive expressions which do not signify observ- 
ables. And since I propose to elucidate the difference between 
indicators and predicates by commenting on the different ways 
in which they apply to occasions, it may be suggested that the 
admission of expressions which do not signify observables 
presents me with a serious difficulty. But I do not think that 
this is so. For if these are descriptive expressions, then even 
though they do not themselves signify observables they must be 
reducible to expressions which do. By this I do not mean that 
the sentences in which they occur can always be faithfully 
translated into sentences which contain as descriptive expressions 
only those that designate observables. In general, such trans- 
lations will not be forthcoming. Nevertheless there must be 
occasions to which these expressions apply, if only indirectly : 
for if this were not so they would have no descriptive content. 
And they can be said to be reducible to those expressions that 
signify the observable situations that are exemplified in the 
occasions to which they apply. To determine which are the 
occasions to which they can apply is indeed not always an easy 
matter. But this is not a problem that concerns us here. All 
that our argument requires is that such determination should 
be possible. 

At this point it may be objected that in referring, in the way I 
do, to situations and occasions I am covertly re-introducing the 
very distinction between universals and particulars that I am 
attempting to clarify. And this objection is well-founded 
inasmuch as the word ‘ universal’ has no doubt sometimes been 
used in the way which I am using the word ‘ situation ’, and the 
word ‘ particular’ in the way that I am using ‘occasion’. It 
should, however, be remarked that I do not strictly need to make 
any such distinction. I have introduced the word ‘ situation ’ 
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for convenience of exposition, but it will be seen that I use it in 
such a way that everything that I say about situations could be 
rephrased as a statement about occasions. Nevertheless, the 
objection still remains that my use of the word ‘ occasion ’ is such 
that an account of individuals in terms of occasions will be 
circular. To which I can reply only that I do not think this 
matters. My contention is that we can come to understand 
better what is meant by an individual by examining the different 
ways in which expressions of different types are used. For this 
purpose, we require to be able not only to mention the expressions 
but also to mention, at least in a general way, what it is that they 
refer to. And it is this second function that is performed by my 
term ‘occasion’. I do not say that a better term could not be 
found ; but only that some such term is needed. I have indeed 
admitted that the word ‘ particular ’ might itself be a candidate. 
But even if we used the word ‘ particular ’ in talking about the 
references of various expressions, this would in no way prejudice 
an account of the distinction between particulars and universals, 
or individuals and properties, as it is applied to the expressions 
about which we were talking. It would not even prevent us from 
dispensing with particulars altogether by eliminating indicators in 
favour of predicates. And I shall in fact be saying that this is 
possible. In a language in which this was done there would be no 
means of mentioning individuals, but it would not be descriptively 
poorer than a language in which they were mentioned. Par- 
ticulars, considered as occasions, would be referred to only at the 
level of the meta-language ; when it was a question not of using 
the language, but of talking about its use. 

Having tried to explain my terminology, I shall now use it to 
elucidate the distinction between indicators and predicates. 
It is characteristic of predicates that they all apply to an in- 
definite number of occasions. The situation which a predicate 
signifies may not ever be exemplified, or it may be exemplified 
only once, but whether or not it is in fact repeated it is essential 
that it should be repeatable. To take a simple example, there 
might have been no green things in the world, or only one, but 
however many things may in fact be green, it is possible that 
there should be any number : and here when I speak of the number 
of green things, I am referring to the number of occasions to 
which the word ‘green’ applies. And this is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish predicates from a certain class of indicators, namely 
those which philosophers have called ‘ logically proper names’ ; 
for the function of a logically proper name is to apply only to one 
occasion. Just for this reason, however, logically proper names 
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would be of very little use, and while it is possible to devise a 
language which would contain them, they are not to be found in 
any actual language that is known to me. It might indeed be 
thought that demonstratives like ‘I’, ‘this ’, ‘here’ or ‘now’, 
at least in some of their uses, were logically proper names; 
but this would be a mistake. It is true that in particular 
instances of their use these words may apply to single occasions ; 
but the same is true of many signs which are not classified as 
demonstratives, including many predicates. The peculiarity of 
these demonstratives is not that their range of application is 
exceptionally narrow but that it is exceptionally wide. Certain 
restrictions may be put upon it, as, for example, that personal 
pronouns apply only to occasions that satisfy descriptions of 
persons, but within such limits it is indeterminate. Demon- 
stratives of this sort acquire precision of reference only in a 
context where account is taken of the situation of the persons 
by whom they are being used. 

But whatever may be the correct account of our use of words 
like ‘I’ or ‘ this ’ or ‘ now ’, it is clear that not all the signs that 
count as indicators are logically proper names : and this being so, 
the fact that predicates apply to an indefinite number of occasions 
is not sufficient to distinguish them from indicators ; for this is 
true of indicators also. The name ‘ Napoleon ’, taken as desig- 
nating Napoleon, has a range of application, just as the pre- 
dicate of being a soldier has a range of application. There is, 
of course, a difference in the two ranges, although they are not 
entirely independent, but so is there a difference in the ranges of 
different indicators, or of different predicates. What we are 
seeking is a difference in type, a difference in the way the respec- 
tive ranges are constituted, and I think that I can see what this 
difference is, though I have not been able to find a very satisfac- 
tory way of describing it. In the case of a predicate, the ground 
which we have for saying that the different occasions to which it 
applies exemplify the same situation, namely the situation which 
the predicate signifies, is the observation of qualitative resem- 
blance. It is not true, indeed, of all predicates, as it is, for 
example, of the predicate ‘green ’, that the different occasions 
to which they may apply need bear any marked resemblance 
to each other, but it is, I think, at least necessary that they should 
be severally associated with occasions between which this relation 
does obtain. It is not required of soldiers that they should at all 
times look or sound alike, but there must be some contexts in 
which their behaviour is resemblant ; and it is in virtue of these 
resemblances that they satisfy the predicate of being soldiers. 
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The oecasions by which it is manifested that something is elec- 
trically charged may be widely divergent, but it will be found at 
least that occasions which resemble one of them have often 
been accompanied by occasions which resemble another. I do 
not claim, indeed, that this talk of resemblances is at all an 
effective substitute for the use of predicates. Instead of saying 
vaguely that two occasions resemble each other, or even more 
vaguely that while they do not resemble each other, they are 
somehow associated with occasions that do, it would be very much 
more informative to mention a predicate which they satisfy. The 
reference to qualitative resemblance is introduced only to show 
that the distinction between indicators and predicates depends, 
in one of its aspects, upon the use of different criteria of identity. 
For in the case of those indicators such as ‘ Napoleon’ or ‘ The 
Young Pretender ’ which are used in accordance with a criterion 
of substantial identity, the relations of qualitative resemblance 
in virtue of which different occasions may be said to satisfy the 
same predicates are not sufficient. Supposing that these names 
or descriptions refer to physical objects, we require of the 
occasions to which they apply that they stand to each other, 
directly or indirectly, in relations of spatio-temporal continuity. 
And here the possibility of there being spatially discrete individuals 
need not constitute an exception; for while the parts of such 
individuals are not contiguous to each other, the criterion for the 
identity of the individuals as a whole may be that the condition of 
spatio-temporal continuity is fulfilled by each of the parts. On 
the other hand, there are many indicators which do furnish 
exceptions to this rule. “The tallest man in the room ”’, for 
example, when construed as applying to every man who is ina 
room with other men and is taller than they are, functions in the 
same way as a predicate with respect to our criterion of identity. 
It is to be classified as an indicator for reasons which I shall come 
to later on. 

At present I am making only the familiar point that there is 
an important class of individuals which we identify by tracing their 
paths in space and time ; and no doubt it is because we do this 
that some philosophers have regarded the ability to be in only 
one, as opposed to many, places at once as the criterion by which 
individuals are distinguished from properties. But here it may 
be argued that this difference in our ways of grouping occasions, 
in the one case on the basis of qualitative resemblance and in the 
other on the basis of spatio-temporal continuity, is only super- 
ficial. For is not the relation of spatio-temporal continuity itself 
to be explained in terms of qualitative resemblances, not indeed 
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between the several occasions to which a given indicator applies, 
but between them and other sets of occasions? The point is 
that expressions which stand for spatial or temporal relations are 
themselves predicates ; and this being so, the fact that the 
identity of certain individuals depends upon spatio-temporal 
position in a way that the identity of properties does not, is not, 
it may be said, a sufficient ground for distinguishing between them. 

The argument which I am trying to develop may be put in a 
form which is both simpler and more general. Occasions can be 
grouped in many different ways and in particular they can be 
grouped in the way that certain indicators group them. But any 
such grouping can always be described exclusively in terms of 
predicates. For the occasions can be grouped only in virtue 
of the relations that they bear to one another, or, severally or 
collectively, bear to other occasions. Describing the occasions 
is a matter of using predicates ; and so is describing the relations, 
which may themselves be treated as ingredients in occasions. 
It is a matter of using predicates, because to describe something 
is to say that it exemplifies a situation, that is, is a member of a 
set of possible occasions which are taken together as being similar 
in a certain respect, and this is the work that predicates do. 
Now the question that I wish to consider is whether it follows 
from this that indicators are short-hand predicates. This 
conclusion is indeed often drawn, although not often presented 
in this form. It appears rather in the form of the statement : 
things are bundles of qualities, or of the question : what is the 
thing itself apart from its properties ? leading to the challenge : 
describe the thing without describing its properties, a challenge 
which it is evidently impossible to meet, since what is demanded 
is self contradictory: or it may take the form of the threat: 
if you will not allow that things can be reduced to properties 
you are committed to believing in substance: or the lament : 
we can know the ‘ what ’ but never the ‘ that ’, which goes with : 
structure can be communicated but not content. But what is, I 
think, at issue in all these cases is just whether indicators are or 
are not short-hand predicates. 

Now it may well be said that this question is itself obscure, but, 
as I interpret it, it can be resolved into three questions which are 
reasonably clear. First, can we find for every descriptive state- 
ment which contains an indicator a logically equivalent statement 
in which all the non-logical signs are predicates ? Secondly, as- 
suming, as would generally be conceded, that this is not possible, 
could a language which contained only predicates as descriptive 
signs describe all the facts that our language does, that is, apply 
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to all the occasions that our language applies to? It might be 
thought that a negative answer to the first question entailed a 
negative answer to the second, but this is not so. For example, 
a language which contained no equivalents for indefinite words 
like ‘someone’ would not be such that all the statements that 
could be made in English were translatable into it ; but it might 
still be rich enough to describe all the facts, in the sense in which 
Tam using this phrase. For the occasion of someone’s doing some 
thing is necessarily an occasion of some particular person’s 
doing something, and the language under consideration might 
have the means of designating that person. And the third 
question is; assuming that indicators are not eliminable in a 
sense that would give an affirmative answer to the first question, 
what work do they do ? 

A model for the replacement of indicators by predicates is 
already at hand in Russell’s theory of descriptions. For the 
principle on which this theory works is that the description of 
anything which satisfies a given propositional function is itself 
associated with the function, yielding thereby a new function the 
values of which are not identified. When they are identified 
the same process is repeated. The function feeds like an insect 
on whatever satisfies it ; all the nourishment goes to swell the 
body of the insect, while the head shrinks to nothing. The gz 
which stands at the head throughout has no descriptive force ; 
it serves only to make an instantiation claim. It may be 
objected that this does not hold in the cases where it is claimed 
that the instantiation is unique: for while the individual 
which is said to satisfy an unique description is not otherwise 
identified than as something which satisfies that description, it is 
at least distinguished through the use of different variables, from 
other individuals : the rider is added that there is no individual y 
which satisfies the description and is not identical with z. But 
since all that can differentiate x from y is their satisfying different 
functions, the question of their identity or difference is still a 
question of certain descriptions having or not having application. 
If a predicate ¢ is uniquely instantiated, it will not be possible 
to find two more complex predicates % and x such that (1) ¢ 
is a constituent of both % and y (2) both % and x are instantiated (3) 
the predicate formed by combining ¢ with all the other con- 
stituents of both % and y is not instantiated. Thus, let us assume 
that we have some indefinite description of the bank at Monte 
Carlo, say a bank which has a capital of so many million francs. 
Then it may be that being a man who broke a bank which satisfies 
this description, being, in short, the man who broke the bank at 
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Monte Carlo, is a description which is itself uniquely satisfied. 
In that case, many complex predicates will be instantiated in 
which this predicate is an ingredient ; for example, being a 
gray-haired breaker of such a bank, being a loud-voiced breaker 
of such a bank, being a breaker of such a bank who died in poverty 
and so on. It is clear also that any combination of these pre- 
dicates will be instantiated, since if they are severally true of the 
man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo they are also true of 
him collectively. But now suppose that at least one other man 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo. Then many other complex 
predicates will be instantiated, being a French-speaking breaker 
of such a bank, for example, or a breaker of such a bank who owns 
a racehorse. But it will now not be true that every combination 
of any two such predicates is itself instantiated. For instance, 
the predicate of being a loud-voiced racehorse-owning breaker 
of such a bank will not be instantiated if only two men have 
broken the bank and the one who owns the racehorse is not loud- 
voiced. And from this it follows according to our criterion 
that the description of being a man who broke such a bank is not 
uniquely satisfied. 

If this can be taken as an adequate definition of a predicate’s 
being uniquely instantiated, we have a basis for disposing of the 
other cases in which Russell appears to use the existential quanti- 
fier as something more than an instantiation sign. To say for 
example, of two predicates % and #’ that they apply to the same 
individual is to say that it is possible to find a predicate ¢, such 
that ¢ is uniquely instantiated and both ¢% and dy’ are instan- 
tiated. To say that just two individuals satisfy a certain 
description % is to say that one can find predicates ¢ and ¢’ such 
that ¢ is uniquely instantiated, ¢’ is uniquely instantiated, dd’ 
is not instantiated, dy is instantiated, ¢’y is instantiated, and one 
cannot find a predicate y such that #y is instantiated without 
either dy or dfx being instantiated. These are, indeed, fairly 
straightforward cases. But I hope that they may serve to show 
that it is possible to deal with classes on this basis and con- 
sequently also with relations. All that I am now doing is to 
sketch a language, arising out of Russell’s, in which indicators 
occur only vestigially as existence symbols, or, as I prefer to call 
them, instantiation claims. 

Suppose now that such a language were developed. To 
show that the sentences of a language such as English were 
translatable into it, it would be necessary to show, among other 
things, that proper names and pronouns, as we ordinarily use 
them, could be replaced by definite descriptions, and these in 
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their turn by indefinite descriptions of which it was said that they i 
satisfied the condition of applying uniquely. And for reasons 
which Mr. Strawson ? and others have already given, I do not ¢ 
believe that this programme can be carried out. Perhaps the a 
well-known difficulties of endowing proper names with conno- t] 
tations can be met by Professor Quine’s device of inventing 0 
special predicates. Instead of saying that Mr. Truman is a ir 
politician, we are to say that one and only one thing both p 
trumanizes and is a politician, where ‘trumanizing’ is “ an un- w 
analysable irreducible attribute ’’ which happens to be uniquely th 
instantiated. This device may not appeal to those who wish to co 
insist, with Mr. Joseph, that “‘ the son of James I and VI was not of 
called Charles on account of his Carolinity ’’,? but considering it 
only as a proposal to amend our way of speaking I cannot find any Ce 
serious objection to it. It does not, however, enable us to din 
dispense with pronouns, nor, I think, does it correctly render ne 
our own use of proper names in ordinary speech. For even if ies 
the predicate of being-Truman is uniquely instantiated, it is th: 
contingent that it is so. We have to allow for the possibility to 
that nothing trumanizes or that more than one thing does: and mi 
in either of these cases we have, on this interpretation, to say inf 
that all the statements that are made about Mr. Truman are false. hac 
But, whatever may be the case with definite descriptions, it seems use 
to me clear that we do not use proper names in such a way that he 
failure to secure unique reference would render the statements oth 
which contained them false. As Mr. Strawson has argued, it is sta 
rather that we assume uniqueness of reference as a condition of enls 
treating such statements as candidates for truth or falsehood. forn 
I allow, therefore, that there are sentences of the English not 
language as it is ordinarily spoken, for which the language I poir 
have outlined would not be able to furnish logical equivalents. und 
It does not follow, however, that the language would be de- he ¢ 
scriptively poorer than English, or indeed than any other. On I m: 
the contrary, since what can be described in a language depends fact 
only on what predicates it contains, replacing indicators by TI 
predicates can never impoverish a language descriptively. It is but 
necessarily true that any occasion which is described with the spee 
help of signs that are ordinarily classified as indicators can work 
also be described exclusively by predicates. infor 
But is there not, it may be asked, a difficulty about in- their 
dividuation ? There canbe no description which necessarily predi 
individuates. How then can we ever be sure that any predicate of m: 
1P, F. Strawson, ‘ On Referring ’, Mrnp, vol. lix, no. 235. to be 
2 H.W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic, p. 152. demo 
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is uniquely instantiated ? The answer is that we cannot be sure. 
However complex we make our descriptions, it is always at least 
conceivable that we should make them more complex still : 
and given a description of limited complexity, it is always possible 
that it should be satisfied by more than one set of occasions, the 
occasions being differentiated by descriptions which are not 
included in it. No doubt we are able to find many quite simple 
predicates which are in fact uniquely instantiated, but there is no 
way of demonstrating that they are. The ground for holding 
that they are can be no more than the failure of a search for 
counter-examples. It is a contingent fact that the conditions. 
of unique instantiation are ever fulfilled. 

It does not seem to me, however, that this creates a difficulty. 
Certainly there can be no guarantee that any description in- 
dividuates. But why should it be thought that a guarantee is 
needed ? If I use a predicate which is not uniquely instantiated 


. I do indeed run a risk of being misunderstood. My assertion 


that the predicate in question is instantiated may be found 
to be true by the person to whom I am speaking but he may still 
misunderstand me in the sense that he does not receive the 
information that I intended to give him. The occasion which I 
had in mind was correctly described by the predicates which I 
used but my description was insufficient. The occasion which 
he correctly takes as verifying what I actually said satisfies 
other predicates than those for which I wished to make an in- 
stantiation claim. To achieve my object I must therefore 
enlarge my description. It may be that I shall thereby come to 
formulate a description which does in fact individuate, but it is 
not essential that I should. I have only to continue to the 
point at which he responds in such a way that I say that he has 
understood me, the test being that any further description that 
he gives is one that I acknowledge to be relevant. And this 
I may very well achieve without using any predicate that is in 
fact uniquely instantiated. 

This may seem an unsatisfactory method of communication, 
but our current procedure is not so very different. In ordinary 
speech, expressions which I have classified as indicators do the 
work of individuators. But they do not do it by furnishing any 
information which could not be given without them, nor does 
their use afford a guarantee against misunderstanding. The 
predicates which a speaker actually mentions are constituents 
of many more complex predicates, and many of these are likely 
to be instantiated: his use of an indicator, whether it be a 
demonstrative, a proper name, a pronoun, or a definite descriptive: 
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phrase, shows that it is only for a certain selection of them that 
he wishes to make an instantiation claim. In certain contexts, 
the use of one or more such indicators, and especially of demon- 
stratives, may even serve to show which these predicates are ; 
it does so by directing attention to occasions to which the pre- 
dicates apply. Indicative words are like signals in a game of 
hunt the thimble. They show the searcher when he is getting 
warm. They are not themselves descriptions but they do duty 
for descriptions. To understand how an indicator is being used 
is to be able to substitute for it a description which is recognized 
by the speaker as appropriate. Sometimes it is a matter of 
substituting another indicator for which one is able to substitute 
the relevant descriptions, as when a personal pronoun is replaced 
by a proper name. But this is not to say that two such indicators 
are logically equivalent to one another or to the descriptions 
which replace them. A dictionary will not tell us what is meant 
by ‘Julius Cesar’, but studying Roman history may tell us 
who he was, that is, provide us with a range of descriptions which 
it is permissible to substitute for the name. If I misunderstand 
the use of such a name in a given context, that is, associate it 
with other descriptions than those that the speaker was concerned 
with, I may be put right by being given further descriptions, 
which will probably contain indicators that I am not likely to 
misunderstand. ‘‘ The Julius Cesar that I am talking of is not 
the Dulwich Hamlet footballer, but the Roman general, the man 
who lived in the first century B.c.”’ And at some point, it is to 
be hoped, no further explanations will be needed. Understanding 
is reached when I can go on to provide further descriptions which 
are relevant ; and here it should be remarked that their being 
relevant does not entail that they are satisfied, or even that they 
are satisfied if the other relevant descriptions are. I can be 
misinformed about a person to a very high degree, but this is not 
to say that I have not identified him, so long as my misinformation 
is contextually plausible. Nevertheless, I must get something 
right. If I am totally misinformed, I have not caught on to the 
use of the indicator. I may be describing a different person and 
so be mistaken only about the conventional reference of a name. 
Or perhaps I am telling a fictitious story and mistaking it for 
fact. In theory, I suppose that we could manage without 
indicators ; we might be lucky or skilful enough to be able to 
communicate solely by means of indefinite descriptions ; but, 
in fact, we are trained in such a way that we should be com- 
paratively helpless without them. 

It is a common mistake in philosophy to assume, in a case 
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where A is different from B, that A is not really different from B, 
but is only B in some disguise. And I suspect that something 
of this sort has happened here. It has been seen that there is 
something odd about the suggestion that indicators function in 
the same way as predicates, and this creates a situation of philo- 
sophical discomfort, to which one party responds by saying that 
of course indicators function as predicates; they must signify 
properties, if they have any meaning at all, and it is only through 
accidents of grammar that we are led to imagine anything else : 
“things are bundles of qualities’: while the other party says : 
they do describe, but not by signifying properties ; they describe 
mysterious entities, substances, selves, which we are obliged to 
postulate but cannot say anything about: ‘“‘ we can com- 
municate the ‘what’ but not the ‘that’’’. But both parties 
are wrong. Indicators do not describe what predicates describe. 
They may, and indeed, to have meaning, must, be associated 
with descriptions, but their use qua indicators is not to describe 
anything at all. The believers in substances were seriously 
at fault in taking indicators to be descriptions and then 
having to invent something for them to stand for. But they 
were right in objecting to the simple identification of individuals 
with their properties. For this shows them at least to have been 
aware that our actual use of indicators is different from our use 
of predicates. 


London University 





III.—_THE STATUS OF EMPIRICAL 
ASSERTION THEORIES IN ETHICS 


Soeeseso w 


By Ricuarp B. BRANDT 


Some philosophers have believed two things: first, that all 
typically normative ethical utterances make assertions, and Py 


second, that what is asserted by such utterances can be adequately of 
formulated in an empirical language. I shall say of anyone who } 
believes these two things that he holds an Empirical Assertion . 


theory about ethics. 

Not all philosophers to-day accept the Empirical Assertion dis 
theory. In fact, many philosophers, both non-naturalists and he 
proponents of the emotive theory, think there are very strong if . i 
not entirely conclusive objections to this view. The question I 


wish to discuss is whether such philosophers have produced any * 
good reasons for rejecting all forms of the Empirical Assertion 
theory. 

In discussing this matter, I have a particular interest in one ts 


type of assertion theory, which may be called an “ Ideal-type b 
Attitudinal’”’ form of the theory. This theory roughly is that Th 


ethical sentences, like “ X is wrong” assert a conditional pro- fut 
position, to the effect that X would be disapproved by some 2 
person or persons, if he or they were in a certain ideal state of “i 
mind. The person or persons might be the speaker, some specified : : 
individual or group, or just anybody. Unfortunately space does ” g 
not permit consideration of the merits of this particular type of di fi 
theory. But I shall occasionally pay special attention to it; “i 
and we must bear in mind that no refutation of Empirical _ 
Assertion theories is conclusive, if it does not refute the Ideal- . 


Type Attitudinal form of the theory. However, I shall be con- 

cerned primarily with the tenability of Empirical Assertion in 

theories in general. dine, 
Let me make clear at the outset that I shall ignore the pur- * 


poses for which ethical utterances are made, as well as their non- a 
cognitive effects on attitudes, and in particular their alleged a 


“emotive meaning’’. I ignore these matters because they are Ish 

irrelevant to our concern. They are irrelevant because whether “ . 

an utterance makes an empirical assertion is a matter logically om 

independent of the purposes which motivated it and of its non- a ‘ 

cognitive effects. Thus the utterance, “Greer Garson smokes ? 
458 
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Old Golds ’’, may be made in order to influence sales, and it may 
in fact have such an influence ; but these facts about it do not 
make it any the less an empirical assertion. I shall confine my- 
self exclusively to the question whether ethical utterances make 
empirical statements, and ignore their other properties and effects. 


I. The Validation Thesis of Some Recent Emotive Theories 


It is convenient, for reasons that will be obvious shortly, to 
preface my main discussion with some remarks about the history 
of the emotive theory of ethics. 

Some forms of this theory, particularly among early presen- 
tations, have been rather revolutionary. They have been 
revolutionary in that they implied that it is irrational for moralists 
to continue arguing about certain questions which have been 
discussed by moralists for a long time. The reason for this was 
that these theories proposed that ethical terms function like 
“hurrah ”’ or “ blast ”’, as non-designative expressions, tension- 
reducing vents for the emotions. And if this is all that ethical 
utterances do, it is difficult if not impossible to show one ethical 
statement somehow to be better warranted than another. (It 
could be done if there were agreed standards of “ warrant ”’. 
But a philosopher who says there are such standards would not 
be differing in substance from what I shall call the Validation 
Thesis.) Hence moral philosophy appeared a misguided and 
futile enterprise, that is, as undertaking to discriminate the 
meanings of various ethical terms and their interrelations, to 
show the logical basis of ethical beliefs, and to determine which 
ethical ideals or principles are justifiable. 

Some recent expositions of an emotive theory are rather 
different from this. We need not inquire about the reasons for a 
change, although I think one of them has been a growing desire 
to provide a description of ethical discourse which avoids pressing 
any particular analogy with some other type of discourse—to 
provide a description which recognizes the uniqueness of ethical 
discourse along with its similarities to various other forms of 
discourse such as the scientific, the ceremonial, and the per- 
formatory. 

To my mind one of the most interesting features of these recent 
expositions has been the acceptance by some writers of what 
Ishall call the Validation Thesis. This thesis contains two parts. 
First, some writers have agreed that certain criteria of warrant 
or validity are recognized, at least implicitly, both in the give-and- 
take of ethical debate and in ordinary ethical reflection. Various 
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proposals have been made about what these criteria of 
validity are. For instance, it has been said that an attitude is 
warranted, or its expression valid, only if the attitude can be 
supported by arguments, or by some special type of argument ; 
or if the attitude is an impartial or unbiased one; or if it is 
directed at all entities of a certain class; or if the attitude is 
based upon adequate information about all the relevant facts, or 
able to maintain itself in serious moments of reflection, or is 
shared by all or most persons or at least would be in certain 
circumstances. 

The second part of the thesis concerns the exact status of these 
criteria of warrant. Various proposals have been made about this, 
but the one of these in which I take special interest is the view 
that, in the ordinary use of ethical language (as distinct, say, from 
the language of likes and dislikes) we make an implicit claim that 
the attitude we are expressing by the ethical language satisfies 
these criteria of warrant. Ethical utterances are said to make 
such an implicit claim in the sense that, if these criteria of warrant 
turn out not to be satisfied, the speaker feels compelled to retract 
his statement, or at least others will regard his utterance as 
insupportable. 

The view both that there are certain criteria of warrant for 
ethical attitudes, and that the use of ethical language implies that 
the speaker’s attitudes conform to them, I shall call the Validation 
Thesis. This thesis, which some proponents of an emotive theory 
now accept, I myself am inclined to think is true. Whether it is 
true is a point of fact which can be verified by observation of 
ethical deliberation and debate. I propose to proceed on the 
tentative assumption that it, or something very like it, is true; 
and I shall use this assumption as a premise at a later stage. 

It is important to notice that there is no great difference 
between an Empirical Assertion theory and an emotive theory 
which includes a Validation Thesis. Of course, only assertion 
theories hold that ethical statements are true or false in the 
philosophical sense; but this emotive theory can hold that 
ethical statements differ in validity, in an appropriate sense. 
Again, the emotive theory will hold that sometimes it is impossible 
to decide which of two opposed ethical utterances is better 
warranted ; but neither will an assertion theory propose that 
all ethical problems can be decided, in recognition of such cases, 
say, as those in which a decision would require an impossible 
quantitative comparison. Finally, since thisform of-emotive theory 
does recognize some ethical statements as better warranted, 
it would seem that the traditional ethical controversies such as 
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hedonism versus pluralism, or formalism versus teleology, 
may legitimately reappear and be argued somewhat the same as 
before, although doubtless in rather different terminology. Thus 
I conclude that the difference between an assertion theory and 
an emotive theory with a Validation Thesis is not a vital one, as 
far as the legitimacy of the traditional occupations of the moral 
philosopher is concerned. The existence of both types of theory 
is, in fact, a useful one, because it motivates writers to bring to 
light phenomena about ethical deliberation and debate which 
otherwise might go unnoticed. 


II. What is an assertion ? 


Let us turn now to our main task, of assessing the tenability 
of Empirical Assertion theories, in the light of recent attacks. 
It is rather obvious that the first step in such an assessment is to 
make up our minds what it is to make an assertion. If we have 
not decided this, it is not easy to see how we shall decide whether 
ethical utterances make assertions. Ethical writers have not 
been, I think, as explicit as they should be on this point, perhaps 
because explicitness raises problems. 

How, then, shall we define “ assertion ’’? 

Philosophers, I think departing from ordinary English usage, 
have often used the word “ assert ”’ to refer to internal events or 
states, such as belief, conscious belief, judgment in the sense of an 
illumination (the kind of experience a person might express by 
saying, “ Ah, that’s clear to me now’’), andsoon. It will make 
no difference for our purposes, however, if we consider the term 
“assert ’’ in its ordinary sense which requires that a person who 
asserts either speaks or writes or gives symbolic expression to 
something, even if only to himself in internal discourse.1 

According to the ordinary use of “assert”’, I think, the 
following conditions are necessary and sufficient for saying that 
a person X has made an assertion. (1) X must use some words 
which, ina language X understands, express some proposition. 
(We could, of course, include behaviour which conventionally 
has the same effect, such as a nod of the head, which may have the 
efiect of saying, “I agree’’). I shall for the moment leave the 


1 According to Webster’s dictionary, ‘“‘assert”’, in the apparently 
televant sense, means “‘ to affirm ; to declare with assurance, or plainly and 
strongly ; to state positively; to aver; to asseverate.” Incidentally, 
it is good English usage to employ “ assert ’’ in connection with an ethical 
expression: “‘ He asserted vigorously that no price control legislation 
should be passed.” Of course, such usage might disappear if common sense 
were clearer about the nature of ethical expressions. 
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notion, “express some proposition’ as undefined, except to 
remark that I use the term “ proposition ’’ roughly to designate 
the meaning of a participial phrase, like ‘“‘ Mary making pies now ”’, 
(2) X must be in reasonably normal possession of his faculties, 
(3) I think X must actually intend to communicate something to 
possible auditors, and hence be in a state of mind permitting 
intention. But it seems not necessary, in order for a person to 
have asserted something, that he have intended to assert that 
thing. For a speaker may intend to assert one thing, and, 
bunglingly, succeed only in asserting another. It seems that, 
mainly, to make an assertion is to do something, and not to intend 
to doit. (4) X’s utterance must be made in such a way that an 
average adult member of the social and linguistic tradition would 
take for granted that X believed the proposition he put into words. 
(This criterion does not imply that X himself believes the state- 
ment, for he may be a liar ; nor does it imply that actual auditors 
in fact conclude that he believes it, for they may recognize 
him for a liar.) A normal way of accomplishing this effect is 
use of the indicative form, witha certain inflection. Contrariwise, 
there are various devices a speaker may use to show that he is not 
to be taken to believe what he says. For instance, a sarcastic 
tone of voice gives notice to the auditor that the speaker is not 
to be taken literally or even that he is to be taken as believing 
the opposite of what he says, and the poetic form gives notice 
that the author may not believe, at least literally, the things he 
writes. Thesame is true ofa novel ; but ifa volume is announced 
as history, we take the author as lending his authority to the 
statements made in the book. 

Let me put all this in one sentence. I think it proper to say 
that a person has made an assertion if he has uttered (or written) 
words which, in a language he understands, express some pro- 
position, and, being in normal possession of his faculties and 
having an intention to induce possible auditors to take him to be 
expressing his beliefs, he has so uttered the expression that the 
average adult member of his group would take for granted that he 
believed the proposition be has put into words. It is worthwhile 
to cite the following passage from R. M. Eaton. “ Assertion is so 
closely related to belief that it is impossible sharply to dis- 
tinguish them. If there is any difference it is this : that assertion 
is the inward or outward expression of belief by a sign, while 
belief itself is the attitude expressed. A full sentence always 
contains a sign of belief: ‘money is the root of all evil’ 
stands for two things, for the fact and the belief in the 
proposition; while ‘money’s being the root of all evil’ 
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signifies the same fact without the belief. (The passage from 
consideration to belief is often marked in thought by the in- 
sertion of the verb “is ’’, or its equivalent, in the train of inward 
speech which passes and repasses in the mind.) If one openly 
asserts something he does not believe, the presence of the sign of 
assertion is nevertheless calculated to produce belief in others.” 
Symbolism and Truth (Harvard University Press, Cambridge : 
1925), p. 185. 

Now, taking this definition of “ assertion ”’ as a basis, let us 
ask ourselves what philosophers who deny that ethical utterances 
make assertions have intended to question. Clearly they have 
not questioned whether speakers who make ethical utterances 
use words, in a language they understand, while in normal 
possession of their faculties. But (1) they often have doubted 
whether ethical sentences as wholes express propositions. And (2) 
perhaps they have doubted whether speakers ever intend anyone 
to take them to be expressing beliefs as contrasted with attitudes. 
And (3) perhaps they have doubted whether speakers ever utter 
an ethical sentence in such a way that an average adult would 
take for granted that he believed a proposition put into words 
by that sentence. These three points are connected, but the 
first is much the most important and I wish to discuss it 
further. 

Consider the sentence, “ Stealing is wrong’’. An important 
point in dispute, I have said, is whether this sentence expresses a 
proposition. Now nobody, of course, questions that the word 
“stealing ’’ designates a property. Some philosophers, however, 
those who hold the assertion theory, believe that ‘“‘ wrong ’’ 
designates a property too ; and therefore they suppose that the 
sentence as a whole expresses a proposition involving stealing and 
wrong. But other philosophers deny that the ethical word 
“wrong ’’ designates a property. And these other philosophers 
therefore conclude that the only proposition possibly expressed 
by “Stealing is wrong” is something like there being stealing. 
Now, when we say, “ Stealing is wrong ”’, if anything is clear it is 
clear that we are not asserting simply that there is stealing. 
And hence, if that is the only proposition which we could possibly 
be expressing, when we utter this sentence, it would be rather 
tidiculous to suppose that the ethical utterance as a whole 
functions as an assertion at all. Thus it seems to follow, from 
the assumption that the word “wrong” does not designate a 
property, that the utterance of the sentence “‘ Stealing is wrong ”’ 
is not an assertion. And if it is not, then, since it obviously 
plays some significant role in discourse, we have to consider 
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whether perhaps the term “wrong”’ is not functioning op- 
tatively, like “‘ would that ’’, so that the sentence as a whole is to 
be interpreted as an optative such as “ Would that people 
were opposed to stealing ’’, or perhaps as an imperative “ Do not 
steal”. Andsoon. Thus J think a main reason, although not 
the only reason, why philosophers have objected to assertion 
theories about ethics, is that they have thought that ethical 
words do not designate properties. 

This question, whether ethical terms designate properties, is 
so important, then, that I do not think we can claim to have 
stated fully what an assertion theory in ethics is, until we set 
forth the sense of the word “ designate’’ (or, if one prefers, 
“ signify ’’), in which an assertion theory may claim that ethical 
terms designate properties. There has, I think, been some mis- 
leading confusion among philosophers owing to different con- 
ceptions of what a word has to do, in order for it to be correctly 
said of it that it signifies or designates a property. I think some 
writers who hold the Empirical Assertion theory have one con- 
ception of this, and some writers who deny this theory have a 
different conception. Thus, if anyone is going to hold an Em- 
pirical Assertion theory, he must elaborate, however hazardous 
this may be, some theory about what it is to signify a property. 


IIT. The meaning of “ designate ’’ or “ synonymous ”’ 


I wish now to discuss, in very brief space, the relation of designa- 
tion, to the extent required to make an Empirical Assertion theory 
complete. The problem is the same, really, as that of the de- 
finition of ‘‘synonymous”’. For obviously, two predicate names 
are synonymous when they designate the same property. And, 
instead of asking whether an ethical term designates a certain 
property, we could just as well ask whether it is synonymous with 
some term which unquestionably designates that property. Thus 
it will be convenient to talk at the same time of the meaning of 
both “ designates”? and “synonymous ’”’. 

Let us confine ourselves to adjectives. And let us also confine 
ourselves to what I regard as the fundamental problem, that of a 
word’s designating something, or being synonymous with an 
expression, for a given person at a given time, thus ignoring the 
secondary and derivative question of the language system as a 
social and cultural phenomenon. And let us begin with a simple 
example, say “ red ’’, in the physical sense. Now, I propose that 
roughly what must be the case, for the word “‘ red ’’ to designate 
the property red for a given person, is that the word have certain 
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causal connexions with a mental set, or belief, directed at red. 
Thus, to specify in part, if the word ‘“ red ’’ means the property 
red for a certain person, then the description of some object as 
red by a reliable party will produce in him a certain set, or ex- 
pectation, with respect to that object—to the effect that it will 
appear or behave in certain ways in certain circumstances. And 
part of what must be the case, for the word “ red ”’ to be synon- 
ymous with some other colour expression (if there is a synonym) 
is that the hearing of either of these names, by this person, would 
activate the same set. There are thus three things involved 
in designation or synonymy: the symbol, the belief or set (a 
psycho-physical entity), and the property toward which the 
belief or set is directed. Designation is, of course, a complex 
relation between the first and third of these, between the symbol 
and the property—but a relation involving the psycho-physical 
term. In order to emphasise the central role of the psycho- 
physical connexion, I shall use terminology which brings this 
out. I therefore propose that a word designates a property if 
the two are directly belief-connected, and that two adjectives are 
synonymous when they are directly belief-connected with the 
same properties. What I want to work out a little is this 
conception of direct belief-connexion. To do this, we must 
consider two cases: that of speaking and that of hearing. (I 
shall take ‘‘ belief’? to be an understood term, and I shall not 
define it. I think that the term, as here used, must in the end 
be analysed further ; but its analysis involves great complica- 
tions. ) 

(A) The case of speaking. Let us consider a person X and the 
adjective ““P’’, at the time ¢. And suppose that X, at ¢, says 
“Sis P’’. And suppose further that X was, in this statement, 
trying truthfully to describe 8, and moreover was satisfied that 
what he said expressed correctly what he wanted to say. Now 
there are certain beliefs about S which will have been necessary 
in order for X to have felt assent to what he himself said, namely, 
those beliefs about S which distinguish the case of X’s believing 
Sto be P from his believing it to be not-P. Thus, for the word 
“P” to be belief-connected with the property P (not yet directly 
belief-connected, however), the necessary and sufficient condition, 
for the case of speaking, is that belief in being-P constitutes all 
the beliefs about S necessary in order for X to feel assent to his 
saying “Sis P”’. 

This relation between a symbol and a property is not strong 
enough, however, to be, on the speech side, a sufficient condition 
of what I am calling a direct belief-connexion. And we need the 
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stronger conception of direct belief-connexion, for our explication 1 
of designation, because of the following type of case. Suppose our : 
speaker X, having proper respect for physics, believes that any- 
thing which is a red light gives off radiation of wave length L, and : 
that any light giving off radiation of wave length Lisred. Then, 
for him, among the beliefs about a light 8, required for him to say ] 
with satisfaction, “S$ is red’’, will be a belief that S gives off ] 
radiation of wave length L. Yet conceivably we should not ( 
want to say that giving off radiation of wave length L was part ] 
of the designation of “ red ’’, as X was using the word at ¢. Thus, s 
although giving off this radiation is one of the properties to i 
which the word “red”’ is belief-connected, we might not want a 
to say that “red ’’ designated a set of properties including this k 
one. Why should we not want to say this? I think we might k 
not, for this reason. We might not want to say that the word i 
“red ”’ designated, in part, the giving off of radiation of wave q 
length L because we might think it logically possible that some y 
evidence about the light S should come to hand, and we might ‘“ 
think it causally possible that, if the speaker X learned of this a 
evidence, X would be thereby inclined to say, “‘ Well, 8 is red, A 
but maybe it doesn’t give off radiation of the wave length L”. f 
So long as we think X might say this, if some logically possible 0 
evidence came to hand, I think we don’t want to say that the ti 
word “red”’ designates, in part, giving off a certain kind of al 
radiation. And similarly for the general case. And for this d 
reason I think we must define a stronger notion of belief-con- at 
nexion, if we are to define “ designation’’ in terms of belief- ce 
connexion. So, let us say that the adjective “P”’ and a 
property are direcily belief-connected for X at ¢ only if it is si 
causally impossible, at t, that X both say “S is P’’ with assent in 
or conviction and also doubt that 8 is P, no matter what beliefs 0! 
about S he happened to have. And I propose that for the word 
“P” to designate P, it is necessary, on the speech side, for the in 
word “‘ P”’ and the property P to be directly belief-connected, in tc 
this sense. And, of course, for the words ‘‘ P’’ and “ Q”’ to be p 
synonymous, it is necessary that their direct belief-connexions of 
be identical. 

(B) The case of hearing. Let us now ask how the hearing of Be 
a word must affect an auditor X, in order for it to be said that, on 
for him, the word is belief-connected with a certain property. Ts 

Let us suppose our auditor X is listening to someone he regards dit 
as authoritative, like a German philosophy student listening to wed 
his favourite professor. And suppose the authority, not being T, 
given to jokes, always believes what he says unless he gives formal ter 
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notice, say by a cough, or quotation marks. So that, since our 
auditor X always believes what he thinks his authority believes, 
whenever X receives a communication from his authority, unless 
with one of these special coughs or quotes, X’s beliefs are apt 
to change. Suppose the authority says “S is P’’. Then X’s 
beliefs about 8 will be different from what they would have been 
had the authority uttered “Sis not P”’. And what I propose, 
of course, is to say that the word “ P”’ is belief-connected with 
P, for X, only in case the hearing of “§ is P”’ in these circum- 
stances would cause X to believe that Sis P. We must, however, 
insist on one further thing. The belief-changes to be considered 
are to be only those caused by hearing of the words. Thus the 
belief-changes to be considered are only those which would have 
been produced by the same words spoken by other authorities, or 
in different contexts, or, excepting again the special coughs and 
quotes, in a different manner or tone of voice. Of course, some 
words actually refer to the context of their use: words like “‘this”’, 
“now ’’, personal pronouns, or a past tense. In so far we must 
admit changes produced by context and not by words alone. 
And doubtless the influence of context must be admitted in 
further ways, for instance, to determine which of several senses 
of a term is effective on a particular occasion.!_ Let us, however, 
take these various influences of context as enumerable exceptions, 
and say, what is only roughly true, that X’s belief-changes which 
define what properties are for him belief-connected with an 
adjective, are ones produced by the words alone—irrespective of 
context except as specified. 

Now, of course, we can go on to define the conditions, on the 
side of hearing, for the stronger relation of direct belief-connexion, 
in a way parallel to that described a moment ago for the case 
of speaking. I shall take this as done. 

Ihave now explained the conditions, with regard both to speak- 
ing and hearing, which must be satisfied in order for an adjective 
to be directly belief-connected with a certain property. And I 
propose we define “ designation ”’, at least for adjectives, in terms 
of this. Thus I propose that to say that an adjective “P”’ 


1 The reader will have noticed that the present account requires certain 
complications in order to cover the case (the usual one) in which the same 
symbol functions in different contexts to designate different properties. 
I suggest that in principle what has to be done to determine the various 
different designations of a term is to notice the beliefs hearing of it evokes, 
or the beliefs about something which are necessary for feeling assent to a 
use of it in a senterce by one’s self, in the various typical contexts. But 
I do not think these necessary complications, which I am ignoring in the 
text, involve modifications of essential import for our purposes. 
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designates a property P, for a person X at a time f, is the same as 
to say that the word “P”’ is directly belief-connected with the 
property P,for X att. And similarly, to say that two expressions 
“Pp” and “ Q”’ are synonymous for X at t, is the same as to say 
that they are directly belief-connected with the same property, 
for X at ¢.1 

These definitions have two implications which are sufficiently 
important for our purpose to be worth mention. 

The first implication arises from the fact that “ synonymous ” 
has been defined in terms of a causal relation. It follows from 
this that the fact that two terms are synonymous need not be 
introspectively obvious. In particular, two terms might be 
synonymous when they are not related by what has been called 
a “linguistic rule’’, That is, in some cases we have a kind of 
habit of freely interchanging two expressions, possibly drilled 
into us by a recital of instructions for usage, much as it was drilled 
into us that 3-+ 1 = 4. When we have such a habit, then, if 
we compare two expressions in a certain way, we at once believe 
that one could be substituted for the other without changing 
any statement except in verbal form, and we feel inclined to say, 
“They mean the same ’’, although perhaps the exact experience 
we have in these circumstances cannot be given an analytic 
description. When two expressions are related in this way, we 
can say they are related by a linguistic rule. My point, then, is 
that two expressions need not be related by a linguistic rule in 
order to be synonymous in the sense defined by me. I think that 
some philosophers, who seem to regard synonymity as an un- 
analysable relation introspectively discernible, suppose two terms 
cannot be synonymous unless they are related by a linguistic rule. 

Second, it follows from my definition that there is at least one 
negative test of synonymy, a test which has been widely used by 
philosophers. For we must conclude that “P” and “Q”’ are 
not synonyms for X at ¢, if X can, of any actual or describable 
entity 8, say with assent “S is P’’, and immediately afterwards 
say with assent “S is not Q”’ (or “ I doubt whether S is Q’’). 


IV. The Validation Thesis and the designation of ethical terms 


I have been suggesting that a word designates a property for a 
given person at a given time if and only if it is directly belief- 
connected with that property, for him at that time. Let us now 
briefly reformulate the fundamental question whether ethical 

1 For some further conventions which must be made in order to handle 


certain cases, such as the term “ round-square ”’, see Lewis, Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation (Open Court, LaSalle, Ill., 1946), p. 85 ff. 
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terms designate properties, along the lines of our discussion of 
belief-connexion. 

The question whether ethical terms designate properties (and I 
have in mind, for the present, only empirical properties) comes 
then to this. Take first speaking. The question then is: when 
we say, ““X is wrong’’, for example, are we always believing, 
taking for granted, that X has some empirical property ? And if 
we did not so believe or take for granted, would we decline to say 
that X is wrong? Then take hearing. The question then is: 
when someone, in whom we have complete confidence at least on 
the point under discussion, says that X is wrong, do we acquire 
certain beliefs from the fact that he used these words, alone, 
or do we come to take for granted something we did not take for 
granted before? Of course, these questions need to be com- 
plicated in order to exclude all but direct belief-connexions. 
But, roughly, if the answer to them is Yes, then it is correct to say 
that ethical terms designate properties. But is the right answer 
Yes, or No ? 

As a way of suggesting an answer to this question, let me revert 
to the Validation Thesis. This thesis was, it will be recalled, 
that there are certain criteria of warrant for ethical attitudes, and 
that the use of ethical language implies that the speaker’s atti- 
tudes conform to them. On the one hand, then, it was held 
that we recognize that ethical attitudes are warranted only if 
they are unbiased, shared by all or most persons, and so on. 
And on the other hand, it was held that use of ethical language 
implies that the speaker’s attitudes are warranted in this way— 
implies this in the sense that, if these criteria turn out not to be 
satisfied, the speaker feels compelled to retract his statement, or 
at least others will regard it as insupportable. I said that this 
thesis is held by some proponents of the emotive theory—writers 
who hold that ethical utterances do not make assertions but 
rather express the speaker’s attitudes, although at the same time 
these utterances make these implicit claims about the speaker’s 
attitudes. 

But, if we accept the factual points made by these writers, is 
there any good reason why we should not say that ethical state- 
ments make assertions about the speaker’s attitudes, or at least 
about the attitudes of someone, actual or possible? Is there any 
good reason, in other words, why we should not regard these 
implicit claims of ethical utterances as constituting the meaning 
of the ethical predicate? If, as these writers at least imply, 
when we use an ethical expression we are taking for granted 
something about our attitudes toward something, or putting 
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forward a claim about our attitudes toward something, why 
should it not be said that we are making an assertion about our 
attitudes ? 

I do not see any good reason why a person who holds the 
Validation Thesis should not say that ethical utterances make 
assertions, provided, of course, he agrees with the conceptions of 
“ assertion ’’ and “ designation ’’ I have been setting forth. Quite 
on the contrary, I do see good reason why a person who accepts 
the Validation Thesis should deny that ethical utterances are 
just expressions of attitudes. For what attitudes? Not just 
the speaker’s actual attitudes, according to the Thesis. For the 
use of ethical language implies that the attitude being expressed 
is an ideal attitude—the one the speaker would have if he were 
informed on all relevant facts, unbiased, etc. But what in the 
world does it mean to talk of expressing an ideal attitude ? Shades 
of Bosanquet and the real will! It seems much simpler, and at 
least intelligible, to suppose that what we are expressing by 
our ethical utterances is something actual—a present actual 
belief about what our attitudes would be in an ideal situation. 
But, if we say that ethical utterances express beliefs, we are 
saying that they express propositions, and hence we are adopting 
some form of Assertion theory. It is puzzling, if the Validation 
Thesis is correct, that philosophers have questioned the truth of 
Assertion theories, have questioned whether ethical terms 
designate properties. 


V. Some objections to empirical assertion theories 


But we do know that some philosophers have doubted whether 
ethical utterances make any assertion, and some philosophers 
have doubted whether they make any empirical assertion. In 
fact, they have more than doubted; they have supposed the 
objections at least to the latter of these views—the Empirical 
Assertion theory—are quite conclusive. Let us briefly review 
what philosophers have doubted, especially as regards the Em- 
pirical Assertion theory. (1) They have doubted whether ethical 
utterances express propositions, particularly empirical proposi- 
tions. (2) Perhaps they have doubted whether speakers ever 
intend anyone to take them to be expressing a belief as contrasted 
with an attitude. (3) Perhaps they have doubted whether 
speakers ever utter an ethical sentence in such a way that an 
average adult would take for granted that he believed a pro- 
position put into words by that sentence. 

Now, what are the reasons which some philosophers have 
regarded as conclusive reasons for doubting, or even denying, one 
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or more of these things ? I want to consider five such reasons, 
which I regard as at least as impressive as any that have been 
put forward. 

(A) The alleged denial of truth-status predicates to ethical state- 
ments, by common-sense. The first argument to be considered is 
very simple. It takes as a factual premise that ordinary people 
do not say, of ethical statements, that they are true or false, or 
that they are lies. Asa second factua] premise it is assumed that 
of all assertions, ordinary people do naturally say, at least in 
certain circumstances, that they are true, or false, or a lie. It is 
concluded from this that ethical utterances are not assertions. 
What are we to say to this ? 

In the first place, we ought to question the first premise. Do 
we never say of an ethical statement, in ordinary speech, that it 
is true? I should think it prima facie likely that we do, for if 
recent discussions of the use of “true ’’ show anything, it is that 
the usage is loose, often being synonymous with, “I agree with 
what you just said’’. Consider a case. Suppose a speaker 
argues at length to the conclusion that, in the present state of 
society, scholars ought to take more concerted action to protect 
academic freedom. Now, should we feel that someone was 
talking quite unnaturally if he remarked that what the speaker 
had said was “absolutely true’? I fail to see that we should. 
Or again, if someone asks us whether, in a complex situation, 
he has an obligation to do so-and-so, it seems natural to say, 
“Well, probably youdo’’. And if it isnatural to say it is probable 
that a person ought to do so-and-so, it would be surprising if, 
in circumstances where the proper answer was clear, it should 
seem unnatural to say of a proposed solution, “‘ Yes, that’s true ’’. 
But should we ever call an ethical statement a lie? About this I 
am less sure. But consider this case. Suppose a local school 
principal tells us that his star athlete is an able student, and that 
he is going to advise him to attend a college where his intellectual 
interests will be nourished, such as Harvard. Now suppose we 
then see him in earnest conversation with a scout from the state 
university, and then suppose we learn that the scout has presented 
him with a television set for performing certain services. And 
finally, suppose we hear him talking to his star athlete, who leans 
on him for advice. And suppose we hear him say: “It is 
the duty of every boy with athletic ability to attend his state 
university if he can.’”’ Now, in these circumstances, should we 
feel no impulse to call out, “‘ What a lie!’’ On the contrary, 
I am inclined to think we should want to say just that. So I 
doubt the first premise of this argument. 
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But in any case the argument needs another premise. For we do eC 
not say of all assertions that they are true, or false, or a lie. We di 
say, “‘ That’s true’ of a statement only if we agree with it, or di 
think there is good evidence for it ; similarly for “‘ That’s false ”’, p 
But for many other statements, with respect to whose truth we H 
have no clear view or evidence, we do not feel like using either of et 
these terms, but rather ‘“‘ Perhaps ”’, or ‘‘ Possibly’. Again, we ay 
do not say of an assertion that it is a lie unless.-there is no question Ww. 
about the facts and no question about whether the speaker knew pl 
the facts, and unless the speaker deliberately misstated the facts ag 
in order to mislead someone relying upon him. In other words, et 
it is only in rather special circumstances that we use “true ”’, de 
“false’’, or “lie’’ of an assertion. Now the premise needed 
by our argument is one to the effect that, if ethical statements to 
were assertions, they would be assertions of that special kind of te 
which it is natural to say that they are “true”’, “false ’’, or su 
“lies’’. But writers who use this argument present no such Tl 
premise. And the facts suggest such a premise would be untrue. ar 
For ethical points are notoriously debatable; and _ ethical sté 
beliefs are matters which lie so close to a person’s inner self that 
we hesitate to brand them as false or lies unless we have been lat 
especially invited. Therefore it is possible that, if these truth- fin 
status predicates are not applied to ethical utterances, that may wh 
be for some reason other than that they are not assertions. At dif 
any rate, it remains for proponents of this objection to make etl 
out their argument on this point. fac 

(B) The alleged non-existence of truth-conditions for ethical R. 
expressions. Let me state a second objection in the words of one an: 
of its proponents: “ Moral terms are not to be included among pp. 
descriptive expressions, precisely because to state the normal ter 
conditions of their use is to state a moral code and not merely N01 
to clarify a language ; moral terms are unanalysable, in the sense "9 
that there can be no standard or correct conditions of their use ; bet 
to decide the conditions is to make a moral, and not a linguistic, has 
decision.’’1 Let me restate the argument. It is asserted, in line we 
with what I have been saying about designation, that the meaning pos 
of astatement is to be sought in its truth-conditions, that is, in that An 
state of affairs a speaker’s belief in which would incline him to is r 
make a statement. Now, it is said, if we look for the truth cer 

1 Stuart Hampshire, “‘ Scepticism and meaning”, Philosophy, 25 (1950), 4, 
p. 239. See also his “‘ Fallacies in moral philosophy ”, Minp, 58 (1949), 

p. 477; Kaplan, “ Are moral judgments assertions ?” Philosophical Ber 
Review, 51 (1942), p. 285; and Barnes, “ A suggestion about value”, tha 
Analysis, 1 (1934), p. 45. cert 
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conditions of “good” or “right’’, we run into troubling 
differences in application. Thus Bentham will call an experience 
desirable if and only if it is pleasant; whereas some other 
philosopher might call it good if it were a case of knowing. 
Hence, it is concluded, we cannot state the truth-conditions for 
ethical terms, because there is no agreement when they are to be 
applied. What philosophers (and people in general) are doing 
when they apply ethical terms to certain things is merely ex- 
pressing their own moral preferences; there is no linguistic 
agreement between them about what has to be the case for an 
ethical predicate to be applicable tosomething. Thus ethical terms 
do not designate, and ethical statements do not make assertions. 

There are two difficulties with this reasoning. First, we have 
to allow for the possibility that Bentham, say, was using ethical 
terms in a special sense, for after all a person’s views about a 
subject do not leave the meanings of his terminology unchanged. 
Thus, possibly, an assertion theory is correct, but some persons 
are talking about one property, when they make an ethical 
statement ; others about another. 

It might be asked, in view of an admission to be made 
later that people do not have consciously formulated de- 
fnitions of ethical terms, how in principle we are to decide 
whether people are using ethical terms in the same sense or in 
different senses (or whether the same person is using the same 
ethical term in different senses on different occasions)—given the 
fact of these disagreements about application. (See, for instance, 
R. B. Braithwaite, ‘“‘ Verbal ambiguity and philosophical 
analysis’’, Proceedings, The Aristotelian Society, 1927-28, 
pp. 135-154.) And, of course, many philosophers hold that 
terms like “right ”’ or ‘‘ ought ’’ have several different typically 
normative senses; thus it has been said that in some usages, 
“ought ’’ implies “‘ can ’’, but in others not, and the distinction 
between the “‘ subjectively right ’’ and the “ objectively right ”’ 
has become familiar. The correct answer seems to me to be that 
we are to regard a term as having the smallest number of senses 
possible, given the evidence indicative of direct belief-connexions. 
And, of course, the evidence indicative of direct belief-connexions 
is not limited solely to the fact that a person applies the term to 
certain objects. The evidence includes what one would have felt 
it proper to say, had one had different beliefs about the situation. 
Thus, in the case of Bentham, a highly relevant point is what 
Bentham would have felt inclined to say, if he had believed, say, 
that people desire other things than pleasure, or would doso under 
certain conditions. Such information may not be easy to acquire, 
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but some conclusion about it seems required for a decision about 
the point here at issue. 

The second difficulty arises from the fact that we must dis- 
tinguish between the truth-conditions of an expression, and 
the indirect evidence for it. More exactly, the distinction 
is one between the belief-connexions and the direct belief- 
connexions, if we may make use of the terminology sug- 
gested above. Thus one of the truth-conditions of being a 
murderer is having killed a human being ; and thus this property 
is part of the designation of the term. But, whereas the dis- 
covery of human blood upon a suspect’s coat is strong evidence 
that he is a murderer, having blood on the coat is not one of the 
truth-conditions for ‘‘ murderer’’; for there can be murderers 
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with no blood-stains on their coats. This distinction must be t 
observed also in the case of ethical predicates. Thus, if X calls b 
all and only A-things good, and Y calls all and only B-things t 
good, it remains to be proved that X is using “‘good”’ in a different tl 
way from Y. For it may well be the case that X calls all and te 


only A-things good because he believes all and only A-things a 
have the property C; and Y may call all and only B-things b 
good because he believes all and only B-things have the character st 
C. And both speakers may be using “ good ’’ to designate the Pp 
property C. What the argument has to show, then, is that it is 82 


untenable to suppose that there is some other property which all ta 
speakers designate by “good’’, and that one regards being Ww 
pleasant as evidence for this property, whereas the other accepts M 
being a case of knowing as evidence for this property. This m 
position, in fact, is the one I am disposed to take, and I do not ak 
see that this argument shows it to be untenable. mn 


(C) The alleged confusion between asserting and expressing or Tel 
implying. The third objection, which concerns only subjectivist im 


forms of assertion theory, claims that subjectivist or attitudinal an 
analyses of ethical terms are guilty of a confusion, between what | Pr 
a person states, and what he expresses or implies by saying cur 


something. Thus, it is said, by saying “ X is wrong”’ a person et] 
may be expressing his disapproval, or implying it; but surely int 
he is not talking about it. Mr. Carritt has put the charge in In 


these words: “ It is as absurd to translate ‘ I ought not to steal’ 
into ‘Most men (or I) disapprove of stealing’; as it would be thi 
to translate ‘ There are canals in Mars’ into ‘I (or most men) Pos 
think there are ’.”’! the 

1 Ethical and Political Thinking (Oxford, 1947), p. 38. Much the same om 
charge has been made by Moore, Ross, Kaplan, Hampshire, and J. W. a 


Smith, doubtless among others. 
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The important thing to notice about this objection is that it 
is really only a suggestion, not an argument. Of course, every- 
one would agree that it would be absurd to propose that “ There 
are canals in Mars”’ is synonymous with “I (or most men) 
think there are’. But in order to show that the ethical analysis 
is equally absurd, it has to be shown that the two cases are 
parallel. This has not been done for attitudinal analyses in 
general. Now conceivably subjectivists on this point are guilty of 
agross confusion. But it does not follow from the fact that such 
may be the case, that in fact it is the case. The question, in my 
terminology, is the factual one of the direct belief-connexions 
of the expression in question. In the case of the statement, 
“There are canals in Mars”’,as made, say, by Mr. Carritt, we know 
that nothing about Mr. Carritt’s beliefs is involved in the direct 
belief-connexions of the statement, for we know quite well that 
there are circumstances in which we should feel willing to say that 
there are such canals, and that these circumstances have nothing 
to do with Mr. Carritt. But there are other statements which 
are different in this respect. If Mr. Carritt said: ‘“‘ That book 
belongs to Ryle ’’, then Mr. Carritt would be involved. For this 
statement means that the book, at which Mr. Carritt is now 
pointing, belongs to Mr. Ryle. Or again, suppose Mr. Carritt 
said: ‘‘Today has been very tiring”. Would Mr. Carritt be 
talking about himself, or not? I think he would be, that he 
would be saying something like, “'Today’s duties have made 
Mr. Carritt rather tired ’’. It just so happens that some state- 
ments, although they do not explicitly mention the speaker, are 
about the speaker. And the question is, Are ethical statements 
in this position? If we call such statements, “implicit ego- 
referential’? statements, the question is, Are ethical statements 
implicit ego-referential statements ? Of course, a subjectivist 
analysis need not refer to the attitudes of the speaker ; it may 
propose that “ X is wrong ’”’ means “‘ Most men do (or in some 
circumstances would) disapprove of this’. In that case, the 
ethical statement is like “ This is red ’’, which may reasonably be 
interpreted to mean, “ All normal observers, if they look at this 
in ideal conditions of observation, will have red sense-data ’’. 

Probably what people who offer this objection really mean is 
this. Ethical statements obviously are not synonymous with any 
possible subjectivist analysis, and therefore subjectivists who say 
they are synonymous must be suffering from some confusion. 
And I for one would think it possible to show that the particular 
subjectivist analyses mentioned by Carritt are not satisfactory. 
But there are some attitudinal analyses which I think are 
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synonymous, in my sense, with ethical predicates. It may be that 
they are not really synonymous, and that anyone who thinks so is 
guilty of confusion. But it is not obvious that they are not synony- a‘ 
mous, and in order to show that they are not, a philosopher has - 
to do more than show that perhaps the view is a result of a A 
confusion. . 
(D) The alleged non-cognitive aim of ethical deliberation. The : 
fourth objection I wish to discuss asserts as a factual pre- 7 
mise that careful inspection shows that ethical reflection aims rs 
at solving a non-cognitive problem, at resolving conflicts among 
ethical attitudes, of adopting an acceptable practical position. ’ 
As Stevenson puts it, what a man is trying to do when he re- 4 
flects ethically is “to make up his mind whether to approve or b 
disapprove something. .. . So long as he is ethically undecided 
his attitudes are in a psychological state of conflict ; half of him , 
approves of a certain object or action, and the other half of him 
disapproves of it. And only when he has resolved his conflict, I 
making his attitudes, at least in greater degree, speak with one 
voice, will he have made his decision. As we commonly put it, 9 
he is making up his mind about ‘ what he really approves of ’.”! 
Thus ethical deliberation is not trying to find out something, but r 
a search for a resolution of internal conflict of ethical attitudes. 4 
1 Now, the objection goes on, it would probably be agreed that , 
ethical utterances give expression to whatever state of mind is = 
produced, or aimed at by, ethical deliberation. Therefore, it is ~ 
concluded, since ethical reflection essentially aims at a harmonious 
state of attitudes, and not a state of doubt-resolved belief, pa 
ethical utterances must be regarded as essentially expressive of 
attitudes, not beliefs. Or, in other words, an emotive theory, Ps 
not an assertion theory, of ethical utterances is correct. . 
I agree with this reasoning. If the end of ethical deliberation 
is a state of attitudes and not of beliefs, then assertion theories Th 
in ethics are untenable. But why should we suppose that the aim ‘ 
of ethical deliberation is a certain state of attitudes ? Fa 
(a) It might be argued that this is true because introspection 
reveals that ethical reflection often involves a re-structuring of rat 
attitude-to-object. And I should agree that such restructuring he 
is often part of ethical deliberation. But, of course, it no more the 
follows from this that the end state of ethical reflection is a state ; 
of attitudes merely, than it follows from the admitted fact that re 
1“ The emotive conception of ethics and its cognitive implications ”, wh 
Philosophical Review, 59 (1950), p. 292. See W. F. R. Hardie, “ Natur- eth 
alistic Ethics ”, Hertz Lecture, 1947, Proceedings of the British Academy, dis 
vol. 33, London; also A. I. Melden, ‘‘ On the method of ethics ”, Journal hol 
of Philosophy, 45 (1948), p. 179. 
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cognitive processes play a large role in ethical reflection, that the 
end state of ethical reflection is a state of belief. (b) Possibly 
it has been supposed that the end of ethical reflection cannot be 
simply a state of belief, or else people would not be motivated 
toact in accordance with their ethical convictions. And of course 
it is true that, if the end of ethical reflection is a belief that 
something is one’s duty, then, in order to explain motivation, we 
must assume that people are interested in doing what they believe 
to be their duty. But is there any objection to this obviously 
rather common-sense assumption ? (c) Some philosophers rightly 
assume that we may infer something about ethical reflection from 
the course of ethical debates. Then they say, clearly what is 
being argued about in ethical disputes is not the facts about the 
attitudes of participants, as a subjectivist might propose ; for 
if the disputants did not already know this, they would not be 
arguing. Similarly, it is pointed out that ethical reflection is 
obviously not trying to find out facts about which our attitudes 
are ; if it were, the resolution of ethical problems would be much 
easier than it is. So it is concluded that disputes, like reflection, 
must be aimed not at acquiring beliefs about attitudes, but at 
changing, crystallising attitudes. But these arguments, however 
effective against simple forms of subjectivist assertion theory, 
are of little weight against more complex forms. Thus it is just 
not obvious that the debate would not be over if participants 
in an ethical dispute knew what both parties would feel about the 
case, under certain unrealised but ideal conditions; and it is 
further clear that how I should feel about a certain mode of 
conduct under certain conditions is not to be got at by an easy 
act of introspection. (d) Another different line of attack 
proceeds from the alleged fact that an ethical argument is never 
concluded until your opponent’s attitudes are in line with yours. 
Then it is concluded, since the dispute did not cease until attitudes 
agreed, its concern must have been the change of attitudes, and 
thus what ethical statements express must be an attitude and 
not a belief. But of this argument we must simply deny the 
factual premise. If I were debating with Hitler about whether 
he ought to support the persecution of Jews, I should think 
the ethical part was concluded when he agreed that he ought 
not. Doubtless it is ethically important for the discussion to 
continue in the hope of getting him to decide in favour of doing 
what he thinks he ought ; but this would not be a part of the 
ethical dispute. As a matter of fact, since emotive theorists 
distinguish between ethical and other attitudes, they ought to 
hold that such arguments at least cease when ethical attitudes 
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have been brought to agreement. But the argument has some- 
times been used so as to draw force from the fact that debates often 
continue until a favourable decision has been reached, and not 
merely to the point of agreement ethically. 

As far as I know, no better reasons have been produced for 
thinking that the end of ethical deliberation is a state of attitude, 
and hence that ethical statements are essentially expressions of 
attitudes. 

(EZ) The vagueness of ethical terms. The term “vague” 
is used by philosophers in various senses, and I am perhaps 
going to use it in a special sense of my own. For I am 
prepared to admit that in a certain sense of “vague”, 
ethical terms are vague, and I want to inquire whether it follows 
from their being vague in that sense, that we ought not to say 
that any analysis of them is a correct analysis. Some philoso- 
phers have inferred, from a premise that ethical terms are vague 
in some sense or other, either that they have no analysis, or that 
it makes no difference which one of rather different analyses you 
pick—Stevenson’s “ first’? and “‘ second ’’ patterns, for example. 

In what sense, then, first, must we agree that ethical terms are 
vague ? Well, certainly in the sense that the procedures for 
validating an ethical statement are far less clearly formulated 
consciously, than for many other terms. Undergraduates often 
take ethics courses in order to learn how to verify ethical 
statements, but I have not heard requests for a course on how to 
verify that things are red. Again, philosophers argue among 
themselves about the meaning of ethical terms; but if, in the 
ordinary consciousness, the procedures for testing the truth of an 
ethical statement were clearly formulated, this would, I think, 
not happen. There is some sense in which, for the statement, 
“‘ X is a cube ”’, we have a criterion in mind, consciously, what we 
must do to decide. And I should not claim that the criteria for 
ethical terms are as well formulated, consciously. I think this 
fact is part of what Stevenson meant in claiming that ethical 
terms are not precisely related to other terms by linguistic rules. 
And I think it must have been this fact which led Professor Ayer 
to write that “there is no criterion by which one can test the 
validity of the judgments in which they [ethical terms] occur ”.! 

Now what follows from thisfact ? Very little, think. Inthe 
first place, it follows that ethical terms are different from “ red ”’, 
although perhaps less than we might suppose at first. But I do 
not see that it follows that they are different from some good 


1 Language, Truth, and Logic (Gollancz, London : 1948), p.107. See also 
B. Russell, Religion and Science (Henry Holt, New York : 1935), p. 250. 
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English words, about the designativeness of which no one has 
raised much question: like “cause”’, “self’’, “same”’, 
“quality ’’, and “ meaning ’’. A second inference would be more 
serious, if it were valid. It might be argued that terms vague in 
this sense have no meaning rules at all, that is, that people do not 
use them discriminatingly, that there are no definite situations 
such that when speakers cognize that they obtain, they either feel 
it proper to use these terms, or not. In other words, it might 
be argued that, if ethical terms are vague in this sense, the Valida- 
tion Thesis described above simply cannot be true. Or, put again 
differently, it might be said that an ethical statement cannot be ex- 
pressing our belief, unless we consciously know, and could describe 
if asked, the complex of facts belief in which it is expressing. 

But are there not excellent reasons for being doubtful of this 
second inference ? In the first place, the making of it seems to 
imply that people cannot use a word intelligently until they know 
its definition, a conclusion which I think philosophers would be 
hesitant to accept. In the second place, the inference cannot be 
correct if the Validation Thesis has good basis in our factual 
observations. For if we admitted the validity of the inference, we 
should be embarrassed to find we have two facts, the existence of 
one of which implies the non-existence of the other. The question 
is, after all, a question of fact : cana term have designation in the 
sense defined by me, when it is also vague in the above sense ? 
And, if evidence for the Validation Thesis is satisfactory, then 
I think the answer to this question is, Yes, it can. And the same 
answer, I think, has to be given for various other terms in English. 

Thus I think nothing of importance follows from the vagueness 
of ethical terms, in this sense. 

I have now considered five objections which philosophers have 
raised against Empirical Assertion theories in ethics. No one of 
them, in my opinion, has turned out to be anything like conclusive. 
It seems to me, therefore, that if a philosopher asserts that at 
least some people so use ethical terms that it can be rightly said of 
them that their ethical utterances assert empirical propositions, he 
need not be embarrassed by the weight of the objections mustered 
against him. Doubtless we ought to be cautious in making 
statements about the linguistic tradition as a whole, since the 
distinctive ethical tradition to which various segments of the 
population are exposed may well make a difference to linguistic 
usage. But I think it not an absurd speculation to suggest that 
English usage is such generally that typically normative ethical 
utterances can correctly be said to make empirical assertions. 


Swarthmore College. 








IV.—PARENTHETICAL VERBS 
By J. O. Urmson 


In this paper I intend to examine a group of verbs which are not 
usually considered as a group. Many of these verbs, including 
such important ones as know, believe and deduce, are frequently 
misconstrued by philosophers, and their consideration as a group 
may help to get them into better perspective. None of these 
verbs is here examined exhaustively ; in general only that which 
can be said of all is said of each. For convenience this group is 
here called the group of parenthetical verbs ; no great significance 
should be attached to this title. Such significance as it has can 
more conveniently be explained later. 


Delimitation of the group of parenthetical verbs 


In prose the verb to read is used in the present continuous form 
‘Tam reading ’ to report a contemporary happening ; the present 
perfect form ‘I read’ is used only to report what one often, or 
habitually, does. This is true of most of the verbs in the lan- 
guage. It has been observed in recent years, but only, even by 
philologists, in recent years, that some verbs do not conform to 
this pattern, since they either have no present continuous tense, 
or, when they have, it is only so in one out of two easily distin- 
guishable uses. Thus the verb éo prefer has no present continuous 
tense, we never say ‘I am preferring’; the verb towish can have 
a present continuous form, as in ‘I wish whenever I pass a 
wishing-well ’, ‘ I am wishing at a wishing-well ’, but has not when 
we say ‘I wish that you would make up your mind’. Here in 
the third example the use of ‘ I wish’ is similar to the use neither 
of ‘1 wish ’ nor of ‘I am wishing’ in the first two examples. It is 
clear, then, that these verbs are not simply defective of a present 
continuous tense, having only a normal present perfect tense ; 
for ‘ I prefer ’ and ‘ I wish ’ (as used in the third example) are not 
used in the way that ‘I read’ and ‘I play ’ are used. 

Some of these anomalous verbs are used normally with a direct 
object ; examples are love, like, hate, prefer: some are used 
normally with a subjunctive or other non-indicative clause ; 
examples are wish, command, beg, beseech. These verbs do not 
fall within the group of parenthetical verbs, and are not further 
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discussed in this paper, though they are well-worth discussing as 
groups. I intend to discuss only a special set of verbs which lack 
a present continuous tense, which must now be distinguished from 
the others. 

Let us start with an example. Taking the verb to suppose, we 
may note that in the first person present we can idiomatically say 
any of the following :— 


I suppose that your house is very old. 
Your house is, I suppose, very old. 
Your house is very old, I suppose. 


A verb which, in the first person present, can be used, as in the 
example above, followed by ‘that’ and an indicative clause, or 
else can be inserted at the middle or end of the indicative sentence, 
is a parenthetical verb. Note that this is a grammatical distinc- 
tion, and that these verbs are called parenthetical because of this 
grammatical feature of their use. ‘ Parenthetical ’ is sometimes 
used of a piece of information slipped into another context, but 
I do not wish to imply that these verbs are parenthetical in any 
sense except that they are sometimes used parenthetically in 
a purely grammatical sense; beyond that ‘ parenthetical’ is 
merely a convenient label. In some contexts it will be virtually 
indifferent, on all but stylistic grounds, whether the verb occurs 
at the beginning, middle, or end of the indicative sentence with 
which it is conjoined ; this will not always be so, but when it is 
the verb will be said to be used purely parenthetically. Thus in 
most contexts ‘I suppose that your house is very old’ would be 
used purely parenthetically, for it would mean virtually the same 
as either ‘ Your house is very old, I suppose ’ or ‘ Your house is, 
I suppose, very old’; if one person says ‘I suppose that your 
house is quite new ’ and another says ‘ Well, I suppose that it is 
very old ’, then in the latter statement the verb to swppose is not 
being used purely parenthetically. We shall study parenthetical 
verbs in their more or less pure parenthetical use for the sake of 
simplicity ; on other occasions most of what we have to say will 
remain true, but will be more or less far from being the full story. 
It would be perhaps more accurate to say that the features of 
parenthetical verbs to which I shall draw attention are one aspect 
of their use which is relatively more important on the occasions 
on which we shall concentrate than on others, but it is convenient 
to talk of a parenthetical use ; purists may substitute aspect for 
use throughout. 

Another preliminary point must be made before we get down to 
philosophical business. Part of what I design to show is how 
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differently these verbs are used in the first person present and in 
other persons and tenses. Therefore we shall at first confine our 
attention to their pure parenthetical use in the first person 
present. It will be no accident therefore that all examples will 
be in this person and tense, nor will it be an objection to my thesis 
that what I say will not be true if examples in other persons or 
tenses are substituted for the ones given; it will in fact be a 
partial confirmation of my thesis. 

A random and incomplete list of parenthetical verbs might be 
helpful at this stage :—Know, believe, deduce, rejoice, regret, 
conclude, suppose, guess, expect, admit, predict. A few minutes’ 
reflection will enable anyone to treble this list. Some of these 
verbs, like conclude, are always parenthetical, though of course 
not always used purely parenthetically. Others, like rejoice, may 
be non-parenthetical and have a present continuous tense; we 
shall only be concerned with these verbs when they are paren- 
thetical. We shall find easy tests to distinguish their different 
uses. 

Parenthetical verbs are not psychological descriptions. Let us 
take for comparison three sentences :— 


(1) I rejoice whenever my sailor brother comes home. 
(2) I am rejoicing because my sailor brother is home. 
(3) I rejoice that you have returned home at last. 


In sentences (1) and (2) rejoice is not a parenthetical verb. In (1) 
the main verb reports the periodic recurrence of a psychological 
condition, the occasions of which are given in the subordinate 
clause ; in (2) the main verb reports that something is going on 
now, and the subordinate clause states the cause. No such 
explanation can be given of (3), where rejoice is a parenthetical 
verb though not used purely parenthetically. The point becomes 
even clearer if we contrast a purely parenthetical use with a 
clearly descriptive verb :— 

(A) He is, I regret, unwell. 

(B) I am miserable because he is unwell. 


Note that it would be absurd to say :— 


(A’) He is, I am miserable, unwell. 
(B’) I regret because he is unwell. 


‘I am miserable’ does, ‘I regret’ does not, describe a psycho- 
logical condition. In (B), ‘ because he is unwell ’ gives the cause of 
a mental state. (B’) is absurd because a cause is given where 
nothing has been described needing a causal explanation. It 
should surely be obvious that though we are, in some sense, 
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dealing with psychological or mental verbs, they are not parts of 
psychological histories as are verbs like ponder or be miserable. 
Nor, so far as I can see, is it any more plausible to say that they 
report dispositions to behave in certain ways. This has, however, 
not seemed obvious in the case of some parenthetical verbs to 
some philosophers. For while the difficulty of regarding ‘I know’ 
and ‘I believe ’ as if they reported contemporary events (as if we 
said ‘ I am knowing’ and ‘ I am believing ’) has been appreciated, 
many philosophers tend to treat know and believe as though they 
were simply defective of a present continuous tense. Thus 
‘I know’ and ‘I believe’ have been construed as ordinary 
present perfects implying, not the frequent truth of ‘I am 
knowing ’ and ‘ I am believing ’, but of ‘ I am doing this thing and 
the other thing’. It is an alternative to this mistaken view that 
will shortly be given. 

Implied claims to truth. Whenever anyone utters a sentence 
which could be used to convey truth or falsehood there is an 
implied claim to truth by that person, unless the situation shows 
that this is not so (he is acting or reciting or incredulously 
echoing the remark of another). This needs an explanation. 
Suppose that someone utters the sentence ‘It will rain tomorrow’ 
in ordinary circumstances. This act carries with it the claim that 
it is true that it will rain tomorrow. By this is meant that just 
as it is understood that no one will give orders unless he is 
entitled to give orders, so it is understood that no one will utter a 
sentence of a kind which can be used to make a statement unless 
he is willing to claim that that statement is true, and hence one 
would be acting in a misleading manner if one uttered the sentence 
if he was not willing to make that claim. The word ‘ implies ’ is 
being used in such a way that if there is a convention that X will 
only be done in circumstances Y, a man implies that situation Y 
holds if he does X. 

This point has often been made before, though not always in 
these terms, and it is, I believe, in substance uncontroversial. 
I now wish to make the point that when a speaker uses a paren- 
thetical verb of himself with an indicative sentence (p), there is 
not merely an implied claim that the whole statement is true but 
also that p is true. This is surely obvious in some cases—‘ I 
believe it will rain’, ‘ He is, I regret, too old’, ‘ You intend, I 
gather, to refuse’. But I think that a little thought shows that 
it is also true in the case of, say, ‘I hear that he is ill in bed ’, or 
“He is, I hear, ill in bed’. We should not and would not say 
these things if we did not accept the reports on which our state- 
ments were based, and by saying them we imply a claim to their 
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truth. The claim to truth need not be very strong, we shall 
indeed find that the whole point of some parenthetical verbs is to 
modify or to weaken the claim to truth which would be implied by 
a simple assertion p; but even if we say ‘ He is, I suppose, at 
home ’, or ‘I guess that the penny will come down heads’, we 
imply, with however little reason, that this is what we accept as 
true. 

Positive examination of parenthetical verbs. We make our 
statements in contexts, social as well as logical. For example, we 
often have an emotional attitude to the fact we state, or it is 
likely to arouse emotion in our hearers. To some extent, both by 
accident and by design, our manner, intonation, and choice of 
words betray our attitude and prepares our hearers. But this is 
imprecise and uncertain, and, in writing, is difficult to get right 
for all but the great stylist. Again, content and manner give 
some clue to the hearer or reader of how he is to understand the 
statement in relation to its logical context, but not infallibly. 
Further, we make our statements sometimes with good, some- 
times with moderate, sometimes with poor, evidence ; which of 
these situations we are in need not be obvious to the hearer, and 
it would be cumbersome always to say explicitly. It is my con- 
tention that parenthetical verbs are one of the sets of devices that 
we use in order to deal with these matters, though not the only 
set. By them we prime the hearer to see the emotional signi- 
ficance, the logical relevance, and the reliability of our statements. 
This we do not by telling him how we are moved or how he should 
be moved by them, nor by telling him how our statement fits into 
the context, nor by describing the evidential situation, but by the 
use of warning, priming or orientating signals; we show rather 
than state. This is the contention which will now be somewhat 
elaborated. 

Suppose that I go to a mother in war-time as a messenger to 
inform her of the death of her son. I can, no doubt, merely say 
“Madam, your son is dead’. But this would be abrupt and 
harsh, and I would more probably say ‘ Madam, I regret that your 
son is dead’. For anyone other than a great actor it is easier to 
steer a course between callousness and false sentiment as a 
stranger bearing news by the use of a parenthetical verb in this 
way than by means of intonation. Clearly I am mainly bearing 
news, and the addition of ‘I regret’ (not necessarily at the 
beginning of the sentence) shows without it being actually said 
that it is being offered, and will be received as, sad news. I am 
not being a hypocrite, even within the excusable, conventional, 
limits of hypocrisy, if I personally have no feelings on the matter 
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at all—messengers of that sort can rarely have much feeling in 
wartime about each case. If, for the moment, we turn to a less 
purely parenthetical use of the same verb, we shall find that the 
essential point remains the same. If, as a friend of the family, 
I go to the mother when the death is well known and say ‘ I much 
regret that your son is dead, he was a dear friend ’ then, no doubt, 
I am no longer mainly bearing news. But I am still not des- 
cribing my feelings ; it is rather that the signal is bemg made for 
its own sake as an act of sympathy, the indicative clause giving the 
occasion of my sympathy. Regret and rejoice are two of the most 
obvious examples of verbs which give emotional orientation when 
used parenthetically. 

Another set of these verbs is used to signal how the statement 
is to be taken as fitting logically into the discussion. ‘I admit 
that he is able ’ assigns the statement that he is able to the logical 
position of being support for the opposed position, or a part of the 
opposed position which will not be assailed—one shows while 
saying that he is able that this is to be treated as an admission. 
One is forestalling a possible misapprehension—‘ But don’t you 
see, that is part of my point ’"—one is not reporting the occurrence 
of a bit of admitting, whatever that may be supposed to be. The 
parenthetical verb in ‘Jones was, I conclude, the murderer’ 
assigns to the statement the status of following from what has 
been said before, preventing it from being taken as, say, an 
additional fact to be taken into account. There is no specific 
activity of concluding. Other verbs which fulfil approximately 
similar tasks are deduce, infer, presume, presuppose, confess, 
concede, maintain and assume. 

Another rough group is constituted by such verbs as know, 
believe, guess, suppose, suspect, estimate, and, in a metaphorical 
use, feel. This group is probably more controversial than the 
previous ones, and will require more explanation. This is the 
group which is used to indicate the evidential situation in which 
the statement is made (though not to describe that situation), and 
hence to signal what degree of reliability is claimed for, and 
should be accorded to, the statement to which they are conjoined. 
Thus ‘I guess that this is the right road to take’ is a way of 
saying that this is the right road, while indicating that one is just 
plumping and has no information, so that the statement will be 
received with the right amount of caution ; ‘ know’ shows that 
there is all the evidence one could need, and soon. Some of these 
verbs can clearly be arranged in a scale showing the reliability of 
the conjoined statement according to the wealth of evidence— 
know, believe, suspect, guess, for example ; and adverbs can make 
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the situation even plainer—‘I strongly believe ’, ‘I rather sus- 
pect’ and so on. We are, in fact, in a position where we can 
either make our statements ‘ neat’, and leave it to the context 
and the general probabilities to show to the hearer how much 
credence he should give to the statement; or, in addition to 
making the statement we can actually describe the evidential 
situation in more or less detail ; or give a warning such as ‘ Don’t 
rely on this too implicitly, but ...’; or I can employ the warning 
device of a parenthetical verb ‘I believe it will rain’. 1f this is 
insufficient for any reason (perhaps it is an important matter), 
then the hearer can ask why and get the description of the 
evidential situation. More will have to be said about these verbs, 
but it will be convenient first to introduce another topic. 
Adverbs corresponding to parenthetical verbs. I mentioned 
earlier that parenthetical verbs were not the only device that we 
have for warning the hearer how our statements are to be taken 
while making it ; it will perhaps make it clearer how parenthetical 
verbs are used if one of these other devices is briefly outlined. We 
were taught at school that an adverb modifies a verb ; but this is 
inaccurate, for some adverbs are quite as loosely attached to 
sentences as are parenthetical verbs. Examples are: luckily, 
happily, unfortunately, consequently, presumably, admittedly, cer- 
tainly, undoubtedly, probably and possibly. Note that the position 
of these adverbs is variable in relation to the sentence as in the 
case of parenthetical verbs ; we can say ‘ Unfortunately he is ill’ 
or ‘ He is, unfortunately, ill’. If the word ‘ modify’ is to be 
used these adverbs can perhaps be said to modify the whole 
statement to which they are attached. But how do they modify 
them? Surely by giving a warning how they are to be under- 
stood. Luckily, happily and unfortunately indicate the appro- 
priate attitude to the statement, for example ; admittedly, con- 
sequently and presumably, among others, indicate how to take the 
statement in regard to the context; certainly, probably and 
possibly, among others, show how miuch reliability is to be as- 
cribed to the statement. Perhaps it is worth saying, though 
the matter should be sufficiently obvious, that no importance 
should be attached to the grouping of verbs and adverbs into 
three sets which has been adopted. It has been done purely for 
convenience in an outline exposition. There are differences 
between the members of each of my groups and the groups are not 
sharply divided ; it is easy to think of verbs which might with 
equal reason be placed in either of two groups. Once again it must 
be said that our aim is to lay down general lines for the interpreta- 
tion of parenthetical verbs, not to do full justice to any of them. 
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Comparison of these adverbs and parenthetical verbs. Provided 
that it is not construed as a list of synonyms, we can couple these 
adverbs with parenthetical verbs as follows :—happily—I rejoice ; 
unfortunately—I regret ; consequently—I infer (deduce) ; pre- 
sumably—I presume ; admittedly—I admit ; certainly—I know; 
probably—I believe. This is not, I repeat, a list of synonyms ; 
apart from questions of nuance of meaning the adverbs are more 
impersonal—admittedly suggests that what is said would be 
regarded by anyone as an admission whereas I admit shows only 
the way that the statement is to be regarded here. Also it is not 
possible to say that every adverb has a verb corresponding to it 
which has more or less the same import, or vice versa. But it does 
seem that these adverbs and parenthetical verbs play much the 
same role and have much the same grammatical relation to the 
statements which they accompany, and that, therefore, the com- 
parison is illuminating in both directions. 

But now I must meet an objection which will certainly be made 
by some philosophers to this comparison ; and I intend to meet 
it by a fairly detailed examination of the example which they 
themselves would most likely choose. In doing this we shall 
further explain the use of parenthetical verbs. 

Probably and I believe. To say that something is probable, my 
imaginary objector will say, is to imply that this is reasonable to 
believe, that the evidence justifies a guarded claim for the truth 
of the statement ; but to say that someone believes something 
does not imply that it is reasonable for him to believe it, nor that 
the evidence justifies the guarded claim to truth which he makes. 
Therefore, the objector will continue, the difference between the 
use of the word ‘ belief’ and the word ‘ probably ’ is not, as we 
have suggested, merely one of nuance and degree of impersonality, 
for in one case reasonableness is implied and in the other not. 
This objection can be met, but to do so we must first make a more 
general point. 

Implied claims to reasonableness. Earlier it was said that there 
was an implied claim to truth whenever a sentence is uttered in a 
standard context, and the meaning of this was explained. Now 
we must add that whenever we make a statement in a standard 
context there is an implied claim to reasonableness, and this 
contention must be explained. Unless we are acting or story- 
telling, or preface our remarks with some such phrase as ‘ I know 
I'm being silly, but . . .’ or, ‘ I admit it is unreasonable, but . . .’ 
it is, I think, a presupposition of communication that people will 
not make statements, thereby implying their truth, unless they 
have some ground, however tenuous, for those statements. To 
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say ‘The King is visiting Oxford tomorrow’, and then, when |; 
asked why, I say that to answer ‘ Oh, for no reason at all ’, would ; " 
be to sin against the basic conventions governing the use of |, 
discourse. Therefore, I think, there is an implied claim to “ 
reasonableness which goes with all our statements, 7.e. there is a b 
convention that we will not make statements unless we are ‘a 
prepared to claim and defend their reasonableness. With this “ 
prolegomenon we can return to the question of the relation of n 
belief and probability. p 
Defence of our account of belief and probability. We can now te 
say, with less risk of being misunderstood, that when a man says . 
“I believe that he is at home’ or ‘ He is, I believe, at home ’, he rn 
both implies a claim (guardedly) of the truth, and also implies a a 
claim of the reasonableness of the statement that he is at home. T 
Thus, if our objector points out that ‘ probably he is at home’ a 
implies, in the view of the speaker, the reasonableness and justi- 
fiability of the statement, we may answer that this is equally true - 
of ‘ believe ’ in the first person present, in such a form as ‘ I believe t] 
that he is at home’. What our objector has failed to do is to b 
notice the vast array of situations in which the verb ‘ believe’ le 
is used. We will now single out some, but only some, of in" 
these uses. h 
(A) Jones says ‘ X is, I believe, at home’. Here Jones makes 
an implied claim guardedly (that is the effect of adding ‘I h 
believe ’) to the truth and also an implied claim to the reasonable- ° 
ness, of the statement ‘ X is at home’. This is the case already ti 
examined. d 
(B) Smith, reporting Jones, says ‘X is, Jones believes, at d 
home’. This is oratio obliqua, reporting Jones’ parenthetical use " 


of the verb. Smith, by uttering the sentence, implies the truth 
and reasonableness of the statement that Jones has made the t 
statement that X is at home (Jones thereby implying its truth 


and reasonableness with the conventional warning signal about y 
the evidential situation). a 
(C) Smith, who has discovered that there has been a sudden 
railway stoppage, sees Jones making his habitual morning dash P 
to the station, and says ‘Jones believes that the trains are t 
working’. This is a new, and, however important, derivative, use t 
of the verb ‘ believe’. Note that in this context Smith could not I 


say, ‘ The trains, Jones believes, are working’. Jones, who has 
probably not considered the matter at all, is behaving in the way 
that someone who was prepared to say either ‘ The trains are 
running ’ or ‘I believe that the trains are running ’ would behave 
(no doubt he would be prepared to say one or other of these things 
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if he considered the matter). We thus, in a perfectly intelligible 
way, extend our use of the verb ‘ to believe ’ to those situations in 
which a person behaves as a person who has considered the 
evidence and was willing to say ‘I believe’ would consistently 
behave. In this case, but in this case alone, there is some point 
in saying that the verb is used dispositionally ; but note that it is 
so used with reference to another use of ‘believe’. It is also 
noteworthy that the verb cannot be so used in the first person 
present. To say ‘I believe ’ in this sense is no more possible than 
to say ‘I am under the delusion that’. ‘I believe’ is always 
used parenthetically, though not always purely so. If one 
recognises that a belief that one has held is unreasonable, one 
either gives it up or is driven to saying ‘I can’t help believing ’. 
This is psychological history, and carries with it no claim to truth 
or reasonableness. 

Thus we see that ‘Jones believes p’ does not imply the 
reasonableness of p any more than ‘It seems probable to Jones 
that p’ does. On the other hand both ‘ Probably p’ and ‘I 
believe that p ’ do imply the reasonableness of p. Thus, so far at 
least as we are concerned with the well-known objection about 
reasonableness, the parallel between ‘ probably ’ and ‘I believe ’ 
has stood the test without difficulty. 

At the risk of digression we may pause to comment on the 
history of the analysis of belief. Of old, philosophers tried to find 
a primary occurrent use of ‘ believe’ as a psychological descrip- 
tion ; but in recent times the impossibility of this has been amply 
demonstrated, and philosophers have resorted to the so-called 
dispositional analysis, assuming that if the verb does not describe 
an occurrence it must describe a tendency to occurrences. There 
is, as we have seen, some point in the traditionalist reply to this 
that belief is here analysed as being the behaviour, if any, which 
would consistently accompany itself. A recognition that in the 
analysis of belief the non-descriptive parenthetical use is primary 
seems to me to illuminate and resolve this dispute. 

This is all that can here be said about belief. It far from 
exhausts even all the relevant considerations, but our aim is not 
to examine any one parenthetical verb exhaustively ; rather it is 
to shed new light on them all by presenting them as a group. 
I want to say the main things which may be said about a set of 
verbs which are not normally considered together as an aid to the 
thorough examination of each which I do not undertake. In- 
dividually, none of these verbs can be exhaustively treated in their 
capacity as parenthetical verbs and I must not be taken as 
suggesting that they can. 


32 
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Further consideration of the third group. ‘I guess’ has nowa- 
days a colloquial use in which its significance is, at the best, very 
indeterminate. But in a stricter use it serves to warn that what 
is being said is a guess. Suppose that one is asked ‘ Do you know 
who called this afternoon ?’ one may answer ‘ No, but I guess 
that it was Mrs. Jones’. Even here one is making an implied 
claim that it was Mrs. Jones who called and that this is a reason- 
able thing to say ; if one had said ‘I guess that it was Mr. Stalin’ 
one would have been making a clumsy joke and not really guessing 
at all. It seems to me to be quite impossible that anyone should 
think that here ‘I guess’ reports any mental events or any 
tendency to behave in any special way. It is put in to show that 
one is making one’s statement without any specific evidence, that 
it is, in fact, a guess. What makes it a guess is not a mental act 
nor a disposition to behave in any way, but, if it is a genuine 
guess, its being said without any specific evidence, and its being 
potentially silly or lucky, not well-based or ill-supported. I 
cannot see-that there is any essentia) difference between guess on 
the one hand and know, opine and suspect, for example, on the 
other. The epistemological situation is more complicated in the 
latter set of cases, and some of them have special quirks in their 
use, know being a notorious example, but that is all. They are 
essentially the same sort of verb. 

It might be worth-while to compare this view of knowledge with 
what Mr. Austin said in his valuable paper on ‘ Other Minds’. 
Among other, less immediately relevant, things, Mr. Austin there 
distinguishes a class of performatory verbs and compares our use 
of know with our use of these verbs. In particular, he compares 
it with guarantee. But Mr. Austin is careful not to say that know 
is a performatory verb. He also points out important differences 
between the two verbs. I agree that the comparison which 
he makes between know and performatory verbs is just and 
illuminating. Parenthetical and performatory verbs have much 
in common as against ordinary descriptive verbs. I am not 
therefore disagreeing with Mr. Austin, but trying to locate 
the verb to know in a class which it was not his purpose to 
consider. 

Relation of the parenthetical use of parenthetical verbs to their 
other uses. We have now distinguished a set of parenthetical 
verbs and have made the following main points about their 
parenthetical use in the first person of the present tense :— 


1 Proc. Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. for 1946. Much of my approach was 
suggested by this paper. 
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(i) They occur in the present perfect, not the continuous 
tense, though their use is different from that of the present 
perfect tense of verts which have a present continuous 
tense. 

(ii) Though, in a wide sense, psychological verbs, they are not 
psychologically descriptive. 

(iii) They function rather like a certain class of adverbs to 
orient the hearer aright towards the statements with 
which they are associated. The ways in which they do 
this may be roughly indicated as being aids to placing the 
statements aright against the emotional, social, logical, 
and evidential background. 

(iv) There is, as when the conjoined statements are used alone, 
an implied claim for the truth and reasonableness of these 
associated statements. 


But parenthetical verbs are not always used parenthetically in 
the first person present, to which use we have so far confined 
practically all our attention. We must now say something about 
their other uses. First, we may consider the positive analogy. 
In connexion with point (1) above, there is a positive analogy, 
though not a very tidy one. The analogy seems to hold com- 
pletely in the case of some verbs; one cannot say ‘I was be- 
lieving ’, ‘ he is believing ’, ‘1 was knowing ’, ‘ he was knowing ’, 
‘I was suspecting ’ or ‘ he was suspecting’. In the case of some 
other parenthetical verbs, we find a rare and anomalous imperfect 
tense. For example, we can say that you were admitting some- 
thing if you were interrupted in the middle of a statement which 
you were making as an admission; or again, we can say that 
someone is deducing the consequences of a set of premisses, while 
he is stating a succession of things as deductions. But these are 
not genuine exceptions. In the case of another set of these verbs 
an imperfect is not so strange. At the end of an argument which 
I have put forth someone might say for example ‘ All the while 
you were assuming (presupposing, accepting) that so and so’. 
But this is not like the imperfect tense of ordinary verbs which 
report the continuance throughout a period of some occurrence. 
I was not throughout the period continuously doing an act of 
assumption which I carefully refrained from mentioning. Rather 
I was arguing as a man would reasonably argue who was prepared 
to say ‘ I assume that so and so’ ; that is to say, I was arguing in 
a way that required so and so as a premiss if the argument was to 
be valid. I ought, therefore, to be willing to state so and so as a 
premiss. Thus here, too, the other use has to be understood in 
the light of the parenthetical use. 
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We must also note that, in general, these verbs can throughout 

be used in parenthesis ; we can say ‘ Jones was, Smith admitted, 
able’. This seems to be so whenever the use is either definite 
oratio obliqua or, at any rate, a fair paraphrase. Some verbs, 
such as deduce and admit, seem always to be used in this way. 
But others, including, as we have already seen, assume, presup- 
pose, and believe, are sometimes used, not of a man who has said 
‘T assume (believe, presuppose) ’, or words to that effect, but of 
a man who behaves as a man reasonably would who was prepared 
tosay that. In sucha use, which is a genuine descriptive use, the 
parenthetical insertion (in a grammatical sense) of the verb seems 
to be impossible. 

Continuing with the positive analogy, it seems to follow from 
the above that, except in some derivative uses, parenthetical 
verbs are not used as psychological descriptions in other parts of 
their conjugation any more than in the first person present. And 
even in these derivative uses, they seem to describe general 
behaviour rather than being specifically mental. 

The obvious negative analogy is, first, that the adverbs can only 
be used to correspond to the first person present (see point (iil) 
above). But this negative analogy, is only so in a very limited 
way. If the adverbs did correspond exactly to the whole 
conjugation of the verb, then the conjugation would appear to be 
otiose. But the adverbs can be systematically correlated with 
the whole conjugation of the parenthetical verbs with the aid of 
the verb to seem. This point is illustrated by these two groups of 
four sentences: I regret that it is too late—Unfortunately it is too 
late ; He regretted that it was too late—it seemed to him to be 
unfortunately too late ; I believe that it is lost—It is probably 
lost ; He believed that it was lost—It seemed to him to be 
probably lost. 

The second obvious negative analogy is that, in connexion with 
point (iv) what is said to be supposed, regretted, believed, etc., 
by others, or by oneself in the past, is not in general implied to be 
true or reasonable by the speaker (there are exceptions to this, in 
each case with a special reason, know being an obvious example). 
But here, again, this is exactly what is to be expected ; while ‘ He 
believed that it was lost ’, if said by me, does not imply a modified 
truth claim to reasonableness by me for the statement that it is 
lost, it does allege exactly that of the man to whom I refer. The 
same would be true of ‘ He suggested ’, ‘ He concluded ’ and so 
on. The point of these v-rbs remains as a kind of orientating 
signal, but when not in’ first person present they report the 
statement-cum-signal rathe: than making it. 
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Beyond this I do not see my way to a general account of the 
relation of other uses of these verbs to their parenthetical use in 
the first person present. Such relation is in detail different and 
more or less close in the case of different verbs. Sometimes the 
parenthetical use seems to be the basic use and to be requisite for 
an understanding of the others ; in other cases the illumination is 
of much lower candle-power. I have already indicated, for 
example, that I regard the parenthetical use as basic in the case 
of ‘ believe ’*, and how I regard some other standard uses as being 
telated to it. If the point of ‘I know’ is, roughly, to signal 
complete trustworthiness for a statement made in the best 
evidential conditions, then the point of other uses of the verb may 
be said with reasonable accuracy to be the assertion that some- 
body else, or oneself at another time, was in a position in which he 
was entitled to say ‘I know’. This is a different, though equally 
close, connexion, from that which we found in the case of belief. 
Know is a rather special case, but many parenthetical verbs are 
very similar to believe in this respect. Thus, if to say ‘I presup- 
pose that p ’ is to assert p with an indication that it is to be fitted 
into the logical context as an unproved premiss, so to say ‘ He 
presupposed that p’ is either to say that he said p in that way, 
or, at one remove, to say that he put forward p as one would 
reasonably do if he were making a presupposition. This last use 
corresponds to the use of ‘he believes that p’ to indicate that 
someone is acting as he would reasonably act if he believed in the 
sense that he was willing to say ‘I believe that p’. Assume is 
the same in this respect. Deduce, conclude and guess seem to be 
different again. We would never say that someone deduced p 
unless we believed that he had seen that p followed, even though 
it was a possible deduction and he appeared to accept p, which is 
a difference from the case of belief. On the other hand we can 
say that someone deduced p, where we are not ourselves prepared 
to treat p as a legitimate deduction, which is a difference from the 
case of knowledge. In the case of still other verbs which have a 
parenthetical use in the first person present this use does not seem 
to be at all central, a key to the understanding of other uses, as in 
the case of the verbs above mentioned. Examples of such verbs 
are hear, rejoice, expect ; it is among these verbs that possible 
exceptions to some of our generalisations are to be sought. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning a fact which will make it 
especially clear that too much generalisation about the relation 
of other uses to the first person present is not possible. It is 
possible to manufacture parenthetical uses of verbs which are not 
normally parenthetical, even in the first person present, by the 
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addition of the infinitive to say. Thus the verb ‘I am sorry that’ 
is normally a formula of apology or of self-reproach ; but we can 
convert it into a parenthetical verb by the addition of to say: 
* He is, I am sorry to say, unwell’. ‘Iam glad’ can be treated 
in the same way, and so can other verbs. It thus becomes 
abundantly clear that we must not always try to see the paren- 
thetical use as central. It might also be interesting to note at 
this point that we can use the device of the infinitive to get two 
parenthetical verbs into association with one sentence. Thus 
‘I regret to hear that p’ combines ‘I regret’ and ‘I hear’, 
thereby orientating the hearer in two different ways at the same 
time. Compare ‘I am sorry to conclude’. These points should 
make it clear that one cannot generalise too much about the 
relation of parenthetical to other uses of verbs. 

Before attempting to draw the threads together, we will 
anticipate a possible criticism. It may be said that the gram- 
matical feature of being used sometimes in parenthesis, in the 
grammatical sense, is not a sufficient test of a verb’s parenthetical 
character in my sense. Gwarantee, it may be said, is a per- 
formatory verb, since to say ‘I guarantee’ is to guarantee, not to 
orientate the hearer. Similarly to say ‘I bet’ is to bet, and to 
say ‘I warrant’ is to warrant. But we can put these verbs into 
parentheses. My answer is that we do not put these verbs into 
parentheses when we are using them in a performatory way ; to 
treat ‘ He’ll come to a bad end, I guarantee ’ as a guarantee, or to 
ask for the odds or to cry ‘ Taken!’ when someone says ‘ He’ll 
forget to come, I bet ’ would be, as Aristotle would say, the mark 
of an uneducated man. We have here another case of the 
borrowing of another sort of verb for parenthetical uses. But it 
must, of course, be acknowledged that grammatical form is likely 
to be, here as elsewhere, but a fallible guide to the logical nature 
of a statement. In the end, the feature.of being capable of 
occurring in parentheses is only a heuristic device for picking out 
a certain class of verbs, which is certainly different from, say, 
performatory verbs. A little more is said below about the 
relation of my philosophical thesis to the grammatical fact to 
which I draw attention. 

Another objection which should be anticipated will be made on 
different grounds. It may be said that I have often given the 
appearance of conducting a grammatical rather than a philo- 
sophical investigation, and that, for example, the point about the 
lack of a present continuous tense could not be made in many 
languages. It is true that I have been using the grammatical 
features of English as a clue to philosophical points ; but one can 
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find similar, if different, grammatical clues in other languages. 
The actual point about parenthesis seems to apply to French ; 
and one should try to explain why in French one says ‘ Je regrette 
de vous informer que votre fils est mort ’ and ‘ Je suis désolé du 
fait que votre fils est mort’. It would surely be out of the 
question to say ‘Je regrette du fait que...’. Similarly, I am 
informed by those with a better command of German than I have 
that my point about the similar use of parenthetical verbs and 
some adverbs is reinforced by the fact that in German the verb 
would often be most naturally translated by an adverb, e.g. ‘I 
regret’ would often be translated most naturally by ‘leider’. 
The fact that one makes use of the clues given by one’s own 
language does not make the thesis inapplicable to other languages 
which have the same devices. There is, of course, no reason to 
hold dogmatically that every language has devices closely similar 
to the use of parenthetical verbs in English. 

We may now sum up, and reiterate the point of what has been 
said in this paper. It must be admitted that there are verbs 
which may be said to describe a mental process, however mental 
processes have in the end to be analysed. Examples are meditate, 
ponder, worry, imagine and work out. In the case of all these 
verbs one uses the present continuous tense to say what is happen- 
ing now. Other verbs such as wish, command, implore, or like, 
hate, approve, love are interestingly different from the above and 
need discussion, but are not discussed here. But there is another 
class of verbs, different from any of the above, whose peculiarity 
is that they can be used either parenthetically in the normal 
grammatical sense, or else followed by that, in either case with an 
indicative clause. Further, they are so used in the present 
perfect tense, though not with the same dispositional force as are 
the general run of verbs. These verbs are the ones for which 
Ihave invented the technical name of parenthetical verbs. They 
are important because they include such philosophical war-horses 
as know, believe and deduce. I have now tried to show 

(i) that when these verbs are used in the first person of the 
present tense, as is very clear when they occur grammatically in 
parenthesis, the assertion proper is contained in the indicative 
clause with which they are associated, which is implied to be both 
true and reasonable. They themselves have not, in such a use, 
any descriptive sense but rather function as signals guiding the 
hearer to a proper appreciation of the statement in its context, 
social, logical, or evidential. They are not part of the statement 
made, or additional statements, but function with regard to a 
statement made rather as ‘ READ WITH CARE’ functions in relation 
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to a subjoined notice, or as the foot stamping and saluting 
can function in the Army to make clear that one is making an 
official report. Perhaps they can be compared to such stage- 
directions as ‘ said in a mournful (confident) tone ’ with reference 
to the lines of the play. They help the understanding and assess- 
ment of what is said rather than being a part of what is said. 

(u) I have further wished to show that in the cese of many 
important verbs an understanding of this use of the verb is basic 
for a philosophical understanding of them; other uses of the 
verbs must be explained in terms of it. 

(iii) It must, however, be clearly understood that there is a 
great deal which importantly needs saying about these verbs 
which has not been said here. I have not attempted to say all 
that there is to say about knowledge, for instance, but only to 
bring out certain peculiarities which it has in common with a 
number of other verbs along side of which it is not normally 
considered. But we must not be too modest ; we have exposed 
such views as that these verbs report occurrences or tendencies to 
behave in certain ways. Most philosophers have been obsessed 
with the idea that verbs always describe some goings on—if not 
a simple event, then a complicated set of events. I have tried to 
pick out one class of verbs which do not report any goings on or 
even patterns of goings on at all. That the present discussion of 
them has been lucid and accurate, let alone final, may very well 
bedoubted; that the set of characteristics which these paren- 
thetical verbs share is significant and important is, however, 
something of which I feel very much more confident. 


Oxford University. 
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he Some theologians support their claim to knowledge of the 
existence of God on the basis of direct experience of God. 

a I shall attempt to point out some of the eccentricities of this 
bs alleged way of knowing. The two main sources which I shall 
ull use are Professor J. Baillie’s Our Knowledge of God and Professor 
to H. H. Farmer’s Towards Belief in God. 

a ** We are rejecting logical argument of any kind as the first chapter 
ly of our theology or as representing the process by which God comes 
od to be known. We are holding that our knowledge of God rests 
to rather on the revelation of His personal Presence as Father, Son, and 

d Holy Spirit. . .... Of such a Presence it must be true that to those 
b who have never been confronted with it argument is useless, while 
ot to those who have it is superfluous.” 
to BatLuig, p. 132. 
or “ Tt is not as the result of an inference of any kind, whether explicit 
of or implicit, whether laboriously excogitated or swiftly intuited, that 
all the knowledge of God’s reality comes to us. It comes rather through 
™ our direct, personal encounter with Him in the Person of Jesus Christ 
“i His Son our Lord.” 

T, Ibid, p. 143. 


“If now we ask how we would expect such a reality (God) to dis- 
close itself to us, the answer can only be that we can have no expectancy 
about the matter at all; for in the nature of the case there are no 
parallels, no analogies on which expectancy may be based. The divine 
reality is, by definition, unique. Or, in other words, we would expect 
that if we know the reality of God in respect of this fundamental 
aspect of His being at all, we shall just know that we are dealing 
with God, the ultimate source and disposer of all things, including 
ourselves, and there will be nothing more to be said. It will not be 
possible to describe the compelling touch of God otherwise than as the 
compelling touch of God. To anyone who has no such awareness of 
God, leading as it does to the typically religious attitudes of obeisance 
and worship, it will be quite impossible to indicate what is meant ; 
one can only hope to evoke it, on the assumption that the capacity 
to become aware of God is part of normal human nature like the 
capacity to see light or to hear sound.” 

Farmer, p. 40. 


The arguments of the theologians quoted have been taken 
out of context. I do not want to suggest that the quotations 
give a faithful or complete impression of their total argument. 
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The following quotations from Professor Farmer indicate two 
further lines of argument which cannot be discussed here. 
Reflection 
“For what we have now in mind is no demonstrative proofs from 
the world, but rather confirmatory considerations which present 
themselves to us when we bring belief in God with us fo the world. 
It is a matter of the coherence of the belief with other facts. If we 
find that the religious intuition which has arisen from other sources 
provides the mind with a thought in terms of which much else can 
without forcing be construed, then that is an intellectual satisfaction, 
and a legitimate confirmation of belief, which it would be absurd to 
despise.” 


C. B. MARTIN : 


Farmer, p. 113. 
Pragmatic Element 


“We shall first speak in general terms of what may be called the 
human situation and need, and thereafter we shall try to show how 
belief in God, as particularized in its Christian form (though still 
broadly set forth), fits on to this situation and need.” 

Ibid, p. 62. 


II 


The alleged theological way of knowing may be described 
as follows. 

“T have direct experience (knowledge, acquaintance, ap- 
prehension) of God, therefore I have valid reason to believe that 
God exists.” 

A. By this it may be meant that the statement “1 have had 
direct experience of God, but God does not exist ’’ is contradictory. 
Thus, the assertion that “‘ I have had direct experience of God ” 
commits one to the assertion that God exists. From this it 
follows that “I have had direct experience of God ”’ is more than 
a psychological statement, because it claims more than the fact 
that I have certain sensations—it claims that God exists. Thus 
as it stands this is a correct form of deductive argument. The 
assertion “ I have direct experience of God ”’ includes the assertion 
“God exists’’ thus, the conclusion “ therefore, God exists” 
follows tautologically. 

B. Unfortunately, this deduction is useless. The addition 
of the existential claim “God exists’’ to the psychological 
claim of having religious experiences must be shown to be 
warrantable. It cannot be shown to be warrantable by any 
deductive argument, because psychological statements of the 
form 

1. I feel as if an unseen person were interested in (willed) 
my welfare. 

2. I feel an elation quite unlike any I have ever felt before. 
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3. I have feelings of guilt and shame at my sinfulness. 

4. I feel as if I were committed to bending all of my efforts 
to living in a certain way, 

etc., etc., 
can make the claim only that I have these complex feelings and 
sensations. Nothing else follows deductively. No matter what 
the existential statement might be that is added to the psycho- 
logical statement, it is always logically possible for future 
psychological statements to call this existential claim in doubt. 
The only thing that I can establish beyond correction on the 
basis of having certain feelings and sensations is that I have these 
feelings and sensations. No matter how unique an experience 
may be claimed to be, it cannot do the impossible. 

There is an influential and subtle group of religious thinkers 
who would not insist upon any existential claim. My remarks 
are largely irrelevant to this group. It would be hasty to describe 
their religious belief as “ psychological’? or employ any other 
such general descriptive term. For example, the “call”’, in 
even the most liberal and “ subjective ’? Quaker sects, could not 
be reduced to feeling statements, ete. The “ call’’, among other 
things, implies a mission or intricate programme of behaviour. 
The non-subjective element of the “call’’ is evident because 
in so far as one failed to live in accordance with a mission just 
so far would the genuineness of the “call”? be questioned. 
It will be seen that this verification procedure is necessarily 
not available in the religious way of knowing to be examined. 

C. Neither is the addition of the existential claim “God 
exists ’’ to the psychological claim made good by any inductive 
argument. There are no tests agreed upon to establish genuine 
experience of God and distinguish it decisively from the un- 
genuine. Indeed, many theologians deny the possibility of 
any such test or set of tests. Nor is there any increased capacity 
for prediction produced in the Christian believer which we cannot 
explain on a secular basis. However, just such a capacity 
is implied by those who talk of religious experience as if it were 
due to some kind of sixth sense. 

1. The believer may persuade us that something extra- 
ordinary has happened by saying, “I am a changed man since 
6.37 p.m., 6th May, 1939’. This is a straightforward empirical 
statement. We can test this by noticing whether or not he has 
given up bad habits, etc. We may allow the truth of the state- 
ment, even if he has not given up bad habits, etc., because we 
may find evidence of bad conscience, self-searchings and remorse 
that had not been present before that date. 
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2. However, if the believer says, “I had a direct experience of 
God at 6.37 p.m., 6th May, 1939”’, this is not an empirical 
statement in the way that the other statement is. The checking 
procedure is very far from clear. No matter how much or 
how little his subsequent behaviour such as giving up bad habits, 
etc., is affected, it could never prove or disprove his statement. 

An important point to note is that the theologian discourages 
any detailed description of the required experience (“‘ apprehen- 
sion of God’’). The more naturalistic and detailed the des- 
cription of the required experience became, the easier would it 
become to deny the existential claim. One could say, “ Yes, 
I had those very experiences, but they certainly did not convince 
me of God’s existence’. The only sure defence here would be for 
the theologian to make the claim analytic—‘‘ You couldn’t 
have those experiences and at the same time sincerely deny God’s 
existence ”’. 

D. The way in which many theologians talk would seem to 
show that they think of knowing God as something requiring a 
kind of sixth sense. 

1. The Divine Light is not merely of a colour usually visible 
only to eagles and the Voice of God is not merely of a pitch 
usually audible only to dogs. No matter how much more 
keen our senses became, we should be no better off than before. 
This sixth sense, therefore, must be very different from the 
other five. 

(a) This supposed religious sense has no vocabulary of its 
own, but depends upon metaphors drawn from the other senses. 
There are no terms which apply to it and it alone. There is 
a vocabulary for what is sensed but not for the sense. We 
“see ’’ the Holy, the Numinous, the Divine, etc. This linguistic 
predicament may be compared with the similar one of the 

intuitionists when they talk of “seeing ’’ a logical connexion. 
It also may be compared with “ hearing ”’ the Voice of Conscience. 

(b) The intuitionists seldom differ from the rest of us in the 
number of facts referred to in describing how we come to under- 
stand logical statements and their relations. The intuitionist, 
however, emphasizes the fact that often we come to understand 
the point of an argument or problem in logic very suddenly. 
We mark this occurrence by such phrases as “ the light dawned ”, 
“understood it in a flash ’’. Such events are usually described 
in terms of a complete assurance that one’s interpretation is 
correct and a confidence that one will tend to be able to reproduce 
or recognize the argument or problem in various contexts in the 
future. A vitally important distinction between this “‘ seeing ” 
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and the religious “ seeing ’’ is that there is a checking procedure 
for the former, but not for the latter. If the intuitionist finds 
that his boasted insight was wrong, then he says, ‘“‘I couldn’t 
really have ‘seen’ it”. No matter how passionate his claim 
he cannot have “‘ seen ”’ that 2 + 2 = 5. 


Ill 


The religious way of knowing is described as being unique. 
A. No one can deny the existence of feelings and experiences 
which the believer calls “ religious ’’ and no one can deny their 
power. Because of this and because the way of knowing by 
direct experience is neither inductive nor deductive, theologians 
have tried to give this way of knowing a special status. One 
way in which this has been done has been to claim that religious 
experience is unique and incommunicable. There is a sense 
in which this is true. This sense may be brought out by a list 
such as the following. 
1. You don’t know what the experience of God is until you 
have had it. 
2. You don’t know what a blue sky is until you have been 
to Naples. 
3. You don’t know what poverty is until you have been poor. 
4. “ We can only know a person by the direct communion of 
sympathetic intercourse.’ Temple. 
Professor Baillie, in likening our knowledge of God to our 
knowledge of other minds, says that it is 
“like our knowledge of tridimensional space and all other primary 
modes of knowledge, something that cannot be imagined by one who 
does not already possess it, since it cannot be described to him in terms 
of anything else than itself.” 
Batik, p. 217. 


What Professor Baillie does not see is that according to his 
criteria anything can qualify as a primary mode of knowledge. 
Each one of the statements in the above list is unique and 
incommunicable in just this way. You must go to Naples and 
not just to Venice. A postcard is no substitute. 

B. That this sort of uniqueness is not to the point in supporting 
the existential claim ‘“‘ God exists ’’ can be seen by examining 
the following two examples. 

1. You don’t know what the experience of God is until you 
have had it. 

2. You don’t know what the colour blue is until you have seen 
it. 
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Professor Farmer says, 


C. B. MARTIN: 


“All the basic elements in our experience are incommunicable, 
Who could describe light and colour to one who has known nothing 
but darkness ? ” 

FarMER, p. 41. 


Just in so far as the experience of God is unique and incommuni- 
cable in this way, then just so far is it not to the point in supporting 
the existential claim “ God exists ”’. 

All that this proves is that a description of one group of 
sensations A in terms of another set of sensations B is never 
sufficient for knowing group A. According to this definition 
of “ know ’’, in order to know one must have those sensations. 
Thus, all that is proved is that in order to know what religious 
experience is one must have a religious experience. This helps 
in no way at all to prove that such experience is direct ap- 
prehension of God and helps in no way to support the existential 
claim “ God exists ”’. 

C. Professor Farmer makes the point that describing the 
experience of God to an unbeliever is like describing colour to a 
blind man. So it is, in the sense that the believer has usually 
had experiences which the unbeliever has not. However, it is 
also very much unlike. The analogy breaks down at some 
vital points. 

1. The blind man may have genuine though incomplete 
knowledge of colour. He may have an instrument for detecting 
wave lengths, etc. Indeed, he may even increase our knowledge 
of colour. More important still, the blind man may realize the 
differences in powers of prediction between himself and the man 
of normal eyesight. He is well aware of the fact that, unlike 
himself, the man of normal eyesight does not have to wait to 
hear the rush of the bull in order to be warned. 

2. This point is connected with the problem of how we are 
to know when someone has the direct experience of God or even 
when we ourselves have the direct experience of God. It was 
shown above how the situation is easier in the case of the blind 
man. It is easy also, in the case of knowing a blue sky in Naples. 
One can look at street signs and maps in order to be sure that 
this is the really blue sky in question. It is only when one 
comes to such a case as knowing God that the society of tests 
and check-up procedures that surround other instances of 
knowing, completely vanishes. What is put in the place of 
these tests and checking procedures is an immediacy of know- 
ledge that is supposed to carry its own guarantee. This feature 
will be examined later. 
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D. It is true that the man of normal vision has a way of knowing 
colour which the blind man does not have. Namely, he can 
see coloured objects. However, as we have seen, it would be 
wrong to insist that this is the only way of knowing colour and 
that the blind man has no way of knowing colour. There is 
a tendency to deny this and to maintain that having colour 
sensations is the way of knowing colour. Perhaps Professor 
Farmer has this in mind when he tries to make an analogy between 
the incommunicability of the believer’s direct knowledge of 
God to the unbeliever and the incommunicability of the normal 
man’s knowledge of colour to the blind man. The analogy is 
justified if “ knowing colour ”’ is made synonymous with “ having 
colour sensations ”’. 

1. On this account, no matter how good his hearing and 
reliable his colour-detecting instruments, etc., the blind man 
could not know colour and the man of normal vision could 
not communicate to him just what this knowledge would 
be like. 

2. The believer has had certain unusual experiences which, 
presumably, the unbeliever has not had. If “ having direct 
experience of God ”’ is made synonymous with “ having certain 
religious experiences ’’, and the believer has had these and the 
unbeliever has not, then we may say that the believer’s knowledge 
is incommunicable to the unbeliever in that it has already been 
legislated that in order to know what the direct experience of 
God is one must have had certain religious experiences. 

“'To anyone who has no such awareness of God, leading as it does to 
the typically religious attitudes of obeisance and worship, it will 
be quite impossible to indicate what is meant; one can only hope 
to evoke it... .” 

FARMER, p. 40. 


Reading theological text-books and watching the behaviour of 
believers is not sufficient. 

E. The theologian has made the above analogy hold at the 
cost of endangering the existential claim about God which he 
hoped to establish. 

1. If “ knowing colour ”’ is made synonymous with “ having 
colour sensations ’’ and “ having direct experience of God ”’ is 
made synonymous with “ having certain religious experiences ”’, 
then it is ceriainly true that a blind man cannot “ know colour” 
and that a non-religious man cannot “ have direct experience of 
God”. By cefinition, also, it is true that the blind man and 
the non-religious man cannot know the meaning of the phrases 
“knowing colour” and “ having direct experience of God”’, 
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because it has been previously legislated that one cannot know 
their meaning without having the relevant experiences. 

2. If this analogy is kept then the phrases “‘ knowing colour ” 
and “having direct experience of God ”’ seem to make no claim 
beyond the psychological claims about one’s colour sensations 
and religious feelings. 

3. If this analogy is not kept then there is no sense in the 
comparison between the incommunicability between the man of 
normal vision and the blind man and the incommunicability 
between the believer and the unbeliever. 

4. If “ knowing colour ”’ is to be shaken loose from its purely 
psychological implications and made to have an existential 
reference concerning certain features of the world then a whole 
society of tests and check-up procedures which would be wholly 
irrelevant to the support of the psychological claim about one’s 
own colour sensations become relevant. .g. what other people 
see and the existence of light waves and the description of their 
characteristics needing the testimony of research workers and 
scientific instruments. 

F. Because “having direct experience of God’’ does not 
admit the relevance of a society of tests and checking procedures 
it places itself in the company of the other ways of knowing 
which preserve their self-sufficiency, “ uniqueness ”’ and “ incom- 
municability ’’ by making a psychological and not an existen- 
tial claim. E.g. “I seem to see a blue piece of paper”’. 
This statement requires no further test or checking procedure 
in order to be considered true. Indeed, if A makes the state- 
ment “I seem to see a blue piece of paper ’’, then not only does 
A need no further corroboration, but there could be no disproof 
of his statement for him, for, if B says to A, “ It does not seem 
to me as if I were now seeing a blue piece of paper ’’, then B’s 
statement does not call A’s statement in doubt for A though it 
does for B. However, if A makes the statement, “I see a piece 
of blue paper ’’, and B says in the same place and at the same time, 
“T do not see a piece of blue paper’’, then B’s statement does 
call A’s statement in doubt for A. Further investigation will 
then be proper and if no piece of paper can be felt and other 
investigators cannot see or feel the paper and photographs 
reveal nothing, then A’s statement will be shown to have been 
false. A’s only refuge will be to say, “ Well, I certainly seem 
to see a piece of blue paper ’’. This is a perfect refuge because no 
one can prove him wrong, but its unassailability has been bought 
at the price of making no claim about the world beyond the claim 
about his own state of mind. 
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G. Another way of bringing out the closeness of the religious 
statement to the psychological statement is the following. 

1. When A wishes to support the assertion that a certain 
physical object exists, the tests and checking procedures made 
by A himself are not the only things relevant to the truth of 
his assertion. Testimony of what B, C, D, etc. see, hear, etc. 
is also relevant. That is, if A wanted to know whether it was 
really a star that he saw, he could not only take photographs, 
look through a telescope, etc., but also ask others if they saw 
the star. If a large proportion of a large number of people 
denied seeing the star, A’s claim about the star’s existence 
would be weakened. Of course, he might still trust his telescope. 
However, let us now imagine that A does not make use of the 
tests and checking procedures (photographs and telescopes) but 
is left with the testimony of what he sees and the testimony of 
others concerning what they see. In this case, it is so much 
to the point if a large number of people deny seeing the star, 
that A will be considered irrational or mad if he goes on asserting 
its existence. His only irrefutable position is to reduce his 
physical object claim to an announcement concerning his own 
sensations. Then the testimony of men and angels cannot 
disturb his certitude. These sensations of the moment he knows 
directly and immediately and the indirect and non-immediate 
testimony of men and angels is irrelevant. Absolute confidence 
and absolute indifference to the majority judgment is bought 
at the price of reducing the existential to the psychological. 

2. The religious claim is similar to, though not identical with, 
the above case in certain important features. We have seen 
that there are no tests or checking procedures open to the 
believer to support his existential claim about God. Thus, he 
is left with the testimony of his own experience and the similar 
testimony of the experience of others. And, of course, he 
is not left wanting for such testimony, for religious communities 
seem to serve just this sort of function. 

3. Let us imagine a case comparable to the one concerning 
the existence of a physical object. In this case A is a professor 
of Divinity and he believes that he has come to know of the 
existence of God through direct experience of God. In order 
to understand the intricate character of what Professor A is 
asserting we must imagine a highly unusual situation. The 
other members of the faculty and the members of Professor A’s 
religious community suddenly begin sincerely to deny his and 
what has been their assertion. Perhaps they still attend church 
services and pray as often as they used to do, and perhaps they 
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claim to have the same sort of experiences as they had when 
they were believers, but they refuse to accept the conclusion 
that God exists. Whether they give a Freudian explanation or 
some other explanation or no explanation of their experiences, 
they are agreed in refusing to accept the existential claim (about 
God) made by Professor A. How does this affect Professor 
A and his claim? It may affect Professor A very deeply— 
indeed, he may die of broken-hearted disappointment at the loss 
of his fellow-believers. However, the loss of fellow-believers 
may not weaken his confidence in the truth of his assertion or 
in the testimony of his experience. In this matter his experience 
may be all that ultimately counts for him in establishing his 
confidence in the truth of his claim about the existence of 
God. It has been said that religious experience carries its own 
guarantee and perhaps the above account describes what is 
meant by this. 

H. It is quite obvious from the examples given above that 
the religious statement (‘I have direct experience of God ’’) is 
of a different status from the physical object statement (“I see 
a star ’’) and shows a distressing similarity to the psychological 
statement (“I seem to see a star’’). The bulk of this paper 
has been devoted to showing some of the many forms this 
similarity takes. Does this mean then that the religious state- 
ment and its existential claim concerning God amount to no 
more than a reference to the complex feelings and sensations of 
the believer ? 

I. Perhaps the best way to answer this last question is to take 
a typical psychological statement and see if there is anything 
which must be said of it and all other psychological statements 
which cannot be said of the religious statement. 

1. One way of differentiating a physical object statement 
from a psychological statement is by means of prefixing the 
phrase “I seem... ”. For instance, the statement “I see a 
star’? may be transformed from a statement concerning the 
existence of a certain physical object to a statement concerning 
my sensations by translating it into the form “I seem to see a 
star’’. The first statement involves a claim about the existence 
of an object as well as an announcement concerning my sensations 
and therefore subjects itself to the risk of being wrong concerning 
that further claim. Being wrong in this case is determined by 
a society of tests and checking procedures such as taking photo- 
graphs and looking through telescopes and by the testimony of 
others that they see or do not see a star. The second state- 
ment involves no claim about the existence of an object and so 
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requires no such tests and no testimony of others ; indeed, the 
sole judge of the truth of the statement is the person making 
it. If no existential claim is lost by the addition of this phrase 
to a statement then the statement is psychological. For 
instance, the statement “I feel pain’’ loses nothing by the 
addition “‘I seem to feel pain ”’. 

2. In the case of the religious statement “I have direct 
experience of God” the addition of the phrase is fatal to all 
that the believer wants to assert. ‘‘ I seem to be having direct 
experience of God ”’ is a statement concerning my feelings and 
sensations of the moment and as such it makes no claim about the 
existence of God. Thus, the original statement “I have direct 
experience of God ”’ is not a psychological statement. This should 
not surprise us. We should have known it all along, for isn’t 
it an assertion that one comes to know something, namely God, 
by means of one’s feelings and sensations and this something is 
not reducible to them? The statement is not a psychological 
one just because it is used to assert the existence of something. 
Whether this assertion is warranted and what exactly it amounts 
to is quite another question. 

3. The statement “I seem to be having direct experience 
of God ’’ is an eccentric one. It is eccentric not only because 
introspective announcements are unusual and because statements 
about God have a peculiar obscurity, but for a further and more 
important reason. This peculiarity may be brought out by 
comparing this statement with others having the same form. A 
first formulation of this may be put in the following way. In 
reference to things other than our sensations of the moment 
knowledge is prior to seeming as if. 

The statement “I seem to be looking directly at a chair” 
has a meaning only in so far as I already know what it is like 
to look directly at a chair. The statement “I seem to be 
listening to a choir”? has a meaning only in so far as I 
already know what it is like to be listening to a choir. The 
assumption of knowledge in both of these cases is one which 
all normal people are expected to be able to make and do in 
fact make. 

The statement “I seem to be having direct experience of 
God ’’ does not lend itself so easily to the criterion for meaning 
exemplified in the above, because if this statement has meaning 
only in so far as one already knows what it is like to have direct 
experience of God, then the assumption of such knowledge is 
certainly not one which all normal people may be expected 
to be able to make or do in fact make. 
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However, it may be said that the assumption of such know- 
ledge as knowledge of what it is like to see a gorgon may not be 
assumed of all normal people and, therefore, the case of religious 
knowledge is in no peculiar position. 

The answer to this objection and the discovery of the peculiarity 
of the religious statement may come about by asking the question 
“ How do we come to learn what it would be like to look directly 
at a chair, hear a choir, see a gorgon, have direct experience of 
God ?” 

It is not that there are no answers to the question concerning 
how we come to learn what it would be like to have direct 
experience of God. We are not left completely in the dark. 
Instead, the point is that the answers to this question are quite 
different from those referring to the questions concerning how 
we come to learn what it would be like to look directly at a 
chair, hear a choir, and see a gorgon. 

No one in our society has seen a gorgon, yet there are people 
who, by means of their specialized knowledge of mythical 
literature, may claim in a perfectly meaningful manner that it 
now seems to them as if they were seeing a gorgon. 

Let us imagine a society in which there are no chairs and 
no one knows anything at all about chairs. If we were to try 
to teach one of the members of this society what it would be 
like to see a chair and if we were not allowed to construct a 
chair, what sort of thing might wedo ? We might look around at 
the furniture and say, ‘‘ A chair is a kind of narrow settee. It 
is used to siton’’. This would be a beginning. Then we might 
compare different settees as to which are more chair-like. We 
might draw pictures of chairs, make gestures with our hands show- 
ing the general shape and size of different sorts of chairs. If, 
on the following day, he said, ‘‘ I had a most unusual dream last 
night. I seemed to be looking directly at a chair”’, we should 
admit that his statement was closer in meaning to a similar one 
which we who have seen chairs might make than it would be toa 
similar one which another member might make who had no 
information or instruction or experience of chairs. We would 
insist that we had better knowledge of what it is to see a chair 
than does the instructed member of society who has still actually 
to see a chair. However, to know pictures of chairs is to know 
chairs in a legitimate sense. 

But let us now imagine a utopian society in which none of 
the members has ever been in the least sad or unhappy. If we 
were to try to teach one of the members of this society what it 
would be like to feel sad, how would we go about it ? It can be 
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said that giving definitions, no matter how ingenious, would be 
no help, drawing pictures of unhappy faces, no matter how well 
drawn, would be no help, so long as these measures failed to 
evoke a feeling of sadness in this person. Comparing the emotion 
of sadness with other emotions would be no help, because 
no matter how like other emotions (weariness, etc.) are to sadness 
they fail just because they are not sadness. No, sadness is 
unique and incomparable. 

To anyone who has no such awareness of sadness, leading as 
it does to the typically unhappy behaviour of tears and drawn 
faces, it will be quite impossible to indicate what is meant, 
one can only hope to evoke it, on the assumption that the capacity 
to become aware of sadness is part of normal human nature 
like the capacity to see light or to hear sound. 

This last paragraph is a play upon a quotation given at the 
very beginning of the paper. The following is the original 
version. 


“To anyone who has no such awareness of God, leading as it does 
to the typically religious attitudes of obeisance and worship, it will 
be quite impossible to indicate what is meant; one can only hope 
to evoke it, on the assumption that the capacity to become aware of 
God is part of normal human nature like the capacity to see light or 
to hear sound.” 


Farmer, p. 40. 


“We are rejecting logical argument of any kind as the first chapter 
of our epistemology of aesthetics, or as representing the process by 
which beauty comes to be known... . 

“ It is not as the result of an inference of any kind, whether explicit 
or implicit, whether laboriously excogitated or swiftly intuited, that 
the knowledge of beauty comes to us. 

**. . . to those who have never been confronted with the experience 
of seeing the beauty of something, argument is useless.” 

As these statements stand they are plainly false. Professors 
of aesthetics and professional art critics often do help us to come 
to “ knowledge of beauty ”’ by all kinds of inference and argu- 
ments. They may, and often do, help us to come to a finer 
appreciation of beautiful things. Knowledge of the rules of 
perspective and understanding of an artist’s departure from 
them is relevant to an aesthetic appreciation of his work. 

However, it is possible to interpret these statements as 
true and this is more important for our purpose. 

There is sense in saying that an art critic, who has vastly 
increased our aesthetic sensitivity and whose books of art 
criticism are the very best, may never have known beauty. If 
there are no signs of this critic ever having been stirred by any 
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work of art, then no matter how subtle his analyses, there is 
sense in claiming that he has never been confronted with the 
experience of seeing the beauty of something. This sense just 
is that we are determined not to say that a person has seen the 
beauty of something or has knowledge of beauty if he does not 
at some time have certain complex emotions and feelings which 
are typically associated with looking at paintings, hearing music 
and reading poetry. To “know beauty ”’ or to “see the beauty 
of something ’’ means, among other things, to have certain sorts 
of emotions and feelings. 

The quotation given above was a play on a quotation given 
at the beginning of the paper. The following is the original 
version with the appropriate cuts. 


** We are rejecting logical argument of any kind as the first chapter 
of our theology or as representing the process by which God comes 
to be known. .. . 

“Tt is not as the result of an inference of any kind, whether explicit 
or implicit, whether laboriously excogitated or swiftly intuited, that 
the knowledge of God comes to us. 

**. . . to those who have never been confronted with it [direct, 
personal encounter with God] argument is useless.” 


As these statements stand they are plainly false. Professors 
of divinity and clergymen are expected to do what Professor 
Baillie claims cannot be done. 

However, it is possible to interpret these statements as true 
and this is more important for our purpose. 

There is sense in saying that a theologian (who has vastly 
increased our religious sensitivity and whose books of theology 
are the very best) may never have known God. If there are no 
signs of this theologian ever having been stirred by any religious 
ritual or act of worship, then no matter how subtle his analyses, 
there is sense in claiming that he has never been confronted with 
God’s personal Presence. This sense just is that we are deter- 
mined not to say that a person has knowledge of God if he does 
not at some time have certain complex emotions and feelings 
which are associated with attending religious services, praying 
and reading the Bible. To “know God”’ or to be confronted 
with God’s “personal Presence’? means, of necessity, having 
certain sorts of emotions and feelings. 

5. The analogy suggested above between aesthetic experience 
and religious experience and between aesthetic knowledge and 
religious knowledge cannot be examined further in this paper. 
However, certain preliminary suggestions may be made. The 
following quotations set the problem. 
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“In it [art] also there is an awareness, however unformulated and 
inarticulate, of a world of beauty which can be grasped and actualized 
in creative activity, yet it will never be possible fully to grasp it 
and actualize it in all its infinite reach and depth. In the appreciation 
of beauty in artistic products something of the same sense of an 
‘infinite beyond ’ disclosing itself through, yet transcending, what is 
contemplated and enjoyed, is present. It is precisely this that 
marks the difference between, say, a Beethoven symphony and a 
shallow and ‘tinny’ jazz-dance.” 


Farmer, Towards Belief in God, p. 56. 


After quoting Santayana’s remark, “ Religions are better 
or worse, never true or false ’’, Professor Farmer says, 


** It is sufficient answer to this suggestion to say that it is utterly 
false both to art and to religion. It is a central element in the artistic 
consciousness that it is, in its work, seeking to grasp and express 
an ideal world which in spite cf its ideality is real and in some sense 
stands objectively over against the artist ; it is never apprehended 
as merely a source of internal satisfaction and delights. Without 
this neither the work of artistic production nor its product would 
internally satisfy or delight. This is even more obviously true of 
religion. In religion the reality-interest is paramount. Once 
persuade the religious man that the reality with which he supposes 
himself to be dealing is not ‘there’ in the sense in which he supposes 
it to be ‘ there ’ and his religion vanishes away.” 


Farmer, Towards Belief in God, p. 176. 


One may select a group of statements to compare and analyze. 
The following would be samples of such statements. 


“The Believer experiences God.” 

“ The Sensitive Listener experiences Beauty in the music.” 

“The Believer experiences something of the infinite goodness of God.” 
“ The Sensitive Listener experiences the subtlety, sadness, colour, etc., 
of the music as part of what is the Beauty in the music.” 

“One may hear God through prayer.” 

“One may hear the Beautiful above or in the voices of the actors 
and the instruments of the orchestra.” 

““ What the artist experiences and knows, namely Beauty, is ultimately 
incommunitable.” 

“What the Believer experiences and knows, namely God, is ultimately 
incommunicable.” 

“One may learn to come to know God.” 

“One may learn to come to know Beauty.” 

“ One may learn to come to know one’s wife.” 


Going over the complex uses of such statements may help 
one to discover something of the intricate logic of certain kinds 
of religious statements. 

In this paper the analogy between seeing blue and experiencing 
God has been examined and found to be misleading. The 
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suggested analogy between experiencing the Beautiful and 
experiencing God has further complexities and requires another 
examination which, among other things, would show how religious 
experience is and is not another experience in the way in which 
seeing red may be said to be another experience to seeing blue 
or hearing a nightingale. 

Another important subject with which this paper has not 
dealt is the connexion between what the believer expects from 
immortality and his religious belief. This peculiar kind of test 
or verification has special difficulties which cannot be treated 
here. 


IV 
Conclusion 


It must be made clear in conclusion that the lack of tests 
and checking procedures which has been noted is not merely an 
unfortunate result of human frailty. It is necessarily the 
nature of the case. If tests and checking procedures were 
devised they would not, could not, support the claim of the 
believer. They may do for the detection of saints and perhaps 
even angels, but never of God. Of course, in a way theologians 
know this. 

This paper has been an attempt to indicate how statements 
concerning a certain alleged religious way of knowing betray a 
logic extraordinarily like that of statements concerning intro- 
spective and subjective ways of knowing. It is not my wish to 
go from a correct suggestion that the logic is very, very like 
to an incorrect suggestion that the logic is just like. 


Cambridge University 
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VI—COUNTERFACTUAL CONDITIONALS! 
By B. J. Diaes. 


In recent years there has been increasing discussion of the 
“problem of counterfactuals”’. One way of formulating this 
problem is as follows: “ What is meant when one asserts a 
conditional statement, the antecedent of which is contrary to 
fact ?’’ And since we may wish to answer this question in 
symbolic terms, the problem turns up in another way: in this 
context it appears as a discrepancy in meaning between counter- 
factual conditionals of ordinary discourse on the one hand, and 
certain truth-functional and generalised conditionals, suggested 
as their symbolic counterparts, on the other. 

Several indications of this discrepancy have been noted, 
the most common deriving from the fact that a counterfactual 
implies a negation of some sort. As it is usually put, a counter- 
factual, depending on its form, implies either that the antecedent 
is false, or that the class designated by the antecedent function 
has no members. We may see an example of this latter in the 
assertion : 

If anyone had jumped out of this window, he’d have been 
hurt. 


Here it is implied that no one jumped out of this window, 7.e. 
~ (Ez) Jz. 
But since this is the case, it is true that 
(x) (Jz 3 Ka), 


where “‘ K ’’ is any predicate whatsoever. In such circumstances, 
it seems pointless to assert 


(x) (Jz > Hz), 


“Haz” standing for “zx is hurt”’, when for example we may 
just as truly assert 
(x) (Ja 3 ~ Hz). 
Our normal intention in joining one particular consequent 
function to the antecedent function is frustrated. On this 
account, it certainly appears that the suggested form of the 
generalised conditional fails to express adequately the meaning 
of the original counterfactual. 
Moreover if 
(x) (Jz 3 Hz) 
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were the intention of the original counterfactual, knowledge that 
~ (Ez) Jz 


would be quite sufficient for its assertion. But no one takes 
this to be the case. 

And to these indications we may add another. If a generalised 
conditional adequately expresses the meaning of a particular 
counterfactual, then the negate of the conditional will be 
equivalent to the negate of the counterfactual. But if we take a 
generalised conditional of the form usually suggested as the 
translation of the counterfactual, surely this is not always the 
case. A friend may ask me whether or not anyone has ever 
jumped out of my window, and I may truthfully reply “no” 
He then might add “ If anyone had jumped out of your window, 
he’d have been hurt’. However, I can with good reason deny 
this counterfactual, knowing that this window is only two feet 
above the ground. And if one should say that my knowledge 
of this fact-is not decisive evidence for the denial, at least it is 
the case that I don’t intend to support with evidence, 7.e. don’t 
mean by my denial 

~ (x) (Jz 3 Hz) 
1.€. 

(Ez) (Jz .~ Hz). 
In denying the counterfactual I don’t intend to reverse myself 
and say that someone has jumped out of this window. 

The discrepancy in meaning, then, which so many have noted, 
does exist. But the statement that a counterfactual implies 
some kind of negation needs to be further clarified. 

Suppose we regard a counterfactual, such as that used in the 
above example, as the joining in a statement of a consequent 
function to an antecedent function, the antecedent function being 
known to designate a null class. What evidence do we have for 
this connexion between antecedent and consequent ? Since the 
antecedent function designates a null class, how could evidence 
of the connexion be acquired? Certainly not directly. The 
antecedent class is empty, and thus the generalised conditional 
is true. But this is one of the things that provokes us to declare 
this conditional inadequate as a translation of the counter-factual. 

It appears that we are leaving out something when we think 
of the antecedent function simply as designating an empty 
class. It is, indeed, an empty class. But there is also the fact 
that we have evidence for at least some of our counterfactuals, 
and presumably this evidence is not based on a class having no 
members. 
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It seems certainly to be the case that evidence for the con- 
nexion between antecedent and consequent in a counterfactual 
is derived from positive instances, 7.¢. cases in which the pro- 
perties named by the respective predicates have been found 
actually conjoined. Thus, although in the particular case 
referred to in the counterfactual, we get no confirmation of the 
“ connexion ”’, nevertheless we feel entitled to assert the “ con- 
nexion ”’ on the basis of this other evidence. 

Another way of putting this is to say that the basis for the 
assertion of a counterfactual is some general statement for which 
we have a high degree of confirmation. Consider the previous 
example : 


If anyone had jumped out of this window, he’d have been 
hurt. 


We may take as the basis for its assertion some general statement, 
confirmed by positive cases, such as 
For every x and every y, if x is a person and y is a window 
at least thirty feet above the ground and z jumps out of y, 
then zx will be hurt 
i.e. 
(x) (y) ((Pa . Wy . 2Jy) 3 Hz). 
And the counterfactual results by taking a specific instance 
‘a’ of the variable ‘ y’, where it is known that Wa, 7.e. that this 
is a window at least thirty feet above the ground. We thus have 
Wa. (x) (Px. Wa. zJa) 5 Hz) 
which in turn yields the conditional 
(x) ((Px . zJa) 3 Hz) 
— the antecedent function designates an empty class, 1.e. 
where 
Wa. ~ (Ez) (Px. xJa). 
Or we might take a much more ambiguous statement to be the 
ground of the counterfactual, wiz. 
For every x and every y, if x is a person and y is like a and x 
jumps out of y, then x will be hurt, 2.¢. 
(x) (y) (Px. yLa . aJy) 3 Hz). 
Now when we take the ‘a’ instance of ‘ y’, we have 
(x) ((Px. aLa. xJa) 3 Hz) 
which, since presumably “ aLa” is analytically true, reduces to 
(x) ((Pa . zJa) 3 Hz) 
where 
~ (Ez) (Px. xJa). 
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But it is to be noticed that so far our original difficulty remains. 
That is, 
(x) ((Pa . aJa) 3 Hz) 


is not an accurate rendering of the counterfactual. For since 


~ (Ez) (Px . zJa) 
it is the case that 
(x) ((Px . eJa) 3 Kz) 


where “ K”’ is any predicate. It is also togbe noticed, however, 
that 

(K) (x) ((Pa . aJa) 3 Ka) 
is logically equivalent to 

~ (Ez) (Px. xJa). 


As a consequence, we have some justification for taking the 
universal conditional 


(x) ((Px . eJa) 3 Hz) 
simply as expressing in part the negation implied in the counter- 
factual, and not as expressing the “ connexion ”’ between ante- 
cedent and consequent at all. 
Moreover, recall the form of the negation implied by this 
counterfactual : 
~ (Ez) (Pz . xJa) 


where Wa. If we supply a quantified variable for the instance 
‘a’, we obviously do not have 
~ (Ex) (Ey) (Px. Wy . Jy), 
but rather 
(Ey) (Wy . ~ (Ez) (Px. xJy)). 
The counterfactual does not imply the null class specified by the 
former, but rather that specified by the latter. In other words, 
the null class is specified with respect to an instance of the 
variable ‘y’. And although in reference to this instance, 1.¢. 
in the case of this window, there is a null class, 7.e. no one has 
jumped out of it, nevertheless with respect to other instances 
of ‘ y’ people have jumped out and have been hurt. 
Thus, although the negation in the counterfactual does imply 


(x) ((Px . zJa) 3 Ka) 
which, we say, is just another way of expressing this negation, 
nevertheless it does not imply the general statement 
(x) (y) (Pa . Wy . eJy) > Kz) 


again, where “ K”’ is any predicate. Put differently, the nega- 
tion in a counterfactual does not enable us to say that the class 
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specified by the antecedent function of the general statement, 
from which the counterfactual was derived, is null. If it did, 
the ground for the assertion of the counterfactual would be cut 
away. 

This suggests that we may be able to avoid the afore- 
mentioned difficulties, characteristic of the symbolic translation 
of a counterfactual conditional, if we include in this symbolic 
translation the generalised conditional which constitutes the 
evidence for the counterfactual. Let us suppose, for example, 
that the author of the counterfactual : 

If anyone had jumped out of this window, he’d have 
been hurt 
intended as his evidence the aforementioned : 


(x) (y) (Px. Wy . zJy) 3 Hz). 


As a consequence, let us take as the meaning of the counter- 
factual: this conditional, in conjunction with the statement 
which implicitly says that the general statement applies to the 
special case in question, 7.e. in conjunction with “Wa”. The 
counterfactual is thus translated 


(x) (y) (Pa. Wy . cJy) 3 Ha) . Wa. 


Now this is not an entirely unreasonable statement of what the 
counterfactual means. But as a translation it presents certain 
difficulties. One difficulty arises from the following consideration : 
A counterfactual expressed in ordinary language seems unam- 
biguous and meaningful. But if a counterfactual is to be trans- 
lated in terms of the evidence intended by its author, only rarely 
from the statement of it will one be able to infer its meaning. 
In order to translate a counterfactual we should need to question 
its author, and the same counterfactual would undoubtedly 
demand different translations according to its different authors. 
A counterfactual would seldom be unambiguous. Moreover, 
if the author of the counterfactual has asserted it without any 
objective evidence, of the sort indicated in the example or some 
other, we’d have to say that the counterfactual was meaningless 
in an empirical sense. 

Nor is this all. If we accept the above translation, in the case 
of our example, we can deny the counterfactual by asserting 
“~ Wa’’. This again is not entirely unreasonable: as we 
saw in a previous example, we may deny the counterfactual : 

If anyone had jumped out of your window, he’d have been hurt 
because we know this window is only two feet above the ground, 
and indeed, it may be clear in this instance that the author of 
the counterfactual has asserted it because he thinks the window 
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is at least thirty feet above the ground. Nevertheless, the 
translation seems defective. For in asserting “~ Wa’’, we 
are in effect denying the antecedent. Since ~ Wa, this law does 
not apply to this window. But may it not be the case that some 
other law applies ? Although ~ Wa, it may yet be the case that 
Fa, where 

(x) (y) ((P2. Fy . Jy) > Hz). 


But in denying a counterfactual, we do not seem to be denying 
some special law; we seem to deny that there is any law in 
accordance with which the effect would have followed. 

Consider, moreover, the more ambiguous formulation of the 
evidence for the counterfactual : 


(x) (y) (Pa. yLa . 2Jy) 3 Hz) 


and take this as its translation. But the question immediately 
arises, ““ What does ‘yLa’ mean?” It cannot mean ‘y is 
identical with a’. For presumably there are no other windows 
identical with a, and consequently, if this were its meaning, we 
could get no confirmation for this general statement ; we should 
have no evidence for our counterfactual. But if ‘yLa’ means 
something else, we should have to specify what this is, and in 
effect we would be back in the difficulties of the previous 
formulation. 

Now there is the possibility that every (or, practically every) 
counterfactual is ambiguous. Let us return, however, to a 
previous idea, wz. that the contradictory of a counterfactual 
says that there is no law in accordance with which, in this special 
case, the effect would have followed. Thus the counterfactual 
itself says that there is a law of this type; or, in other words, 
that this window, a, has some property or set of properties such 
that given the antecedent condition, the consequent follows, and 
this in accordance with a general statement for which we have a 
high degree of confirmation. We may express this as follows: 

(Ez) [ais characterised by z . (Ex) (Ey) (Px . yis characterised 
by z. aJy) . (x) (y) ((Px . y is characterised by z . aJy) 5 Hz)] 
1.€. as 
(Ez) [aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Px. yCz. ay). 
(7) (y) (Ba. yz . ay) > Ha), 
(We might also express this in the formula 
(EK) [Ka . (Ex) (Ey) (Px. Ky. aJy). 
(c) (y) (Pe. Ky. ey) > Ha). 
Notice that we must include 


(Ez) (Ey) (Pa . yCz. aJy) 
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in this statement. That is, we are saying that this (window) has 
a characteristic which is shared by some other (window) out of 
which someone has jumped. Since we want to express the fact 
that the general statement 


(x) (y) (Pa . yCz . ay) 3 Har) 
is confirmed by “ positive instances’’, this inclusion is quite 
acceptable ; and without it, we could take as referred to by the 
‘z’ in the translation of the counterfactual, some property or set 
characteristic only of a, e.g. a’s place at time ¢, so that it would 
be the case that 

~ (Ez) (Ey) (Pa . yCz. xJy). 
But this would mean that for this z 


(x) (y) (Pa . yCz. aJy) 3 Hz) 


is vacuously true, without confirmation by positive instances. 
This last formulation seems to be much more accurate than 
those previously considered. If a counterfactual is asserted, 
some confirmed general statement, applicable in some way to the 
case in question, certainly seems presupposed. But what 
general statement, and how applicable, is often not clear— 
to find out in practice at times requires considerable discussion. 
Let us test this formulation by considering its denial : 
~ (Ez) [aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Px . yCz. aJy) . 
(x) (y) ((Pa . yCz . aJy) 3 Hz) 
or, 
(z) [(aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Px . yCz. aJy)) 3 
(Ea) (Ey) (Pa . yCz. Jy. ~ Ha)]. 


In its first statement the denial says that this window has no 
characteristic z such that the general statement 


(x) (y) [(Pa . yCz . ay) > Ha) 


founded on positive instances, holds. In its second statement, 
it says that every characteristic of this window is also a charac- 
teristic of a (another) window out of which someone has jumped 
without being hurt—so long as we have a test of the effect of 
this characteristic on someone jumping out of a window. Notice 
that we could assert this denial if we could say either “‘(z) ~ aCz”’ 
or “ (z) ~ (Ez) (Ey) (Px. yCz.aJy)”. It is obvious that 
the first possibility is not open to us. There is some question, 
in general, about the second. In this particular case, surely we 
cannot say that no one jumps out of any kind of thing. And 
more generally, notice that in order to assert 


(z)~(Ez) (Ey) (Fz . cGy . yCz) 
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we should have to say that no object having the character F : 
stands in the given relation G to any kind of thing. This means f 
that ‘‘ being an F ’’ and “ standing in the relation G to something P 
else’ are not found together. Consider the example: “If a ‘ 
stone lived on bread, it would be undernourished ’’. Now, if we j 
translate this as . 
(Ez) [bCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Sa . yCz. aLy) . (x) (y) . . .J d 
it is evident that we could deny the statement by asserting P 
(z) ~ (Ez) (Ey) (Sx . yCz. xLy). : 
But it is obvious that here we have an instance of—what 
Goodman calls (see p. 115 of bis article)-—‘‘a special kind of 
counterfactual’’. The above example is similar to such a 
counterfactual as: “ If a man were an eagle, he’d have claws ”’. Ii 
And it is evident that such counterfactuals cannot be translated Ww 
in what we propose as the “ normal’’ way. In the case of “ If g 
anyone had jumped out of this window, he’d have been hurt”, Ww 
being a person and jumping out of this window, both, are held Ww. 
to “ contribute ’’ to the effect. But in these special cases, being m 
a stone in no way “ contributes ’’ to undernourishment, and being fo 
a man in no way “ contributes’ to baving claws. It appears that ge 
“Tf a stone lived on bread, it would be undernourished ”’ should Its 
be translated : mM 
(Bz) [BCz.. (2) (y) ((eLy . yz) 3 Uz) . (Bx) (Ey) (zLy. yz, | 
or more simply, perhaps as an 
(x) (Lb 5 Uz) . (Ex) xLb. fol 
(Notice that we can deny this latter by saying ~ (Ex) «Lb, which 
is impossible with the more complex statement.) Similarly, with 
the other special case. But we do not wish to argue this here. wh 
Rather, we wish to maintain that a counterfactual of the form 
that we have been considering, 7.e. 
(Ez) [aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Pa . yCz. aJy) . Th 








(x) (y) (Pa . yCz . eJy) > He)] 
will not in fact be falsified by saying | 
(z) ~ (Ez) (Ey) (Px. yCz. aJy). It 
In other words, the only way we can in practice deny the counter- in; 
factual is by confirming 
(z) [(aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Px . yCz . rJy)) 5 
(Ex) (Ey) (Px . yCz.aJy . ~ Hz)] 


through “ positive instances’, i.e. instances of “z”’ for which a 
; ; : ¢ 
this statement is true. As a consequence, it appears that a good 
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case can be made for saying that the contradictory of the counter- 
factual means just what has been suggested. If we take the 
counterfactual as saying “ All who jumped out of this window 
would have been burt’, the contradictory reads “Some who 
jumped out of this window would not have been hurt”. But 
since no one jumped, we can get no direct evidence for this contra- 
dictory. Surely the way we get evidence for it is by discovering 
persons who jump out of windows in various respects like this 
one without being hurt. But this is just the evidence which 
supports our proposed contradictory : 


(z) [((aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Px . yCz. aJy)) 3 
(Ex) (Ey) (Pa . yCz. aJy. ~ Hz)]. 


If we find that someone was unhurt when he jumped out of a 
window, like this one in being rectangular, we don’t have very 
good evidence for our denial. But if we can find more and more 
windows, sharing with this one all sorts of additional properties, 
with the same result having taken place, our evidence becomes 
increasingly better. We cannot get a test of the contradictory, 
for every z, by way of enumeration. Neither, of course, can we 
get complete evidence by enumeration for the counterfactual 
itself. But it is quite natural here to rely on principles of 
induction. 

Now the objection might be raised that the above suggested 
contradictory fails of its purpose; it does not contradict the 
counterfactual. We can see this more clearly in terms of the 
following illustration : 


If Tom had jumped out of this window, he’d have been 
hurt, 


which we translate 


(Ew) (Ez) [tomCw . aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (xCw . yCz . aJy) . 


(x) (y) ((x@Cw . yCz . aJy) 3 Ha)]. 
The contradictory of this reads : 


(w) (z) [(tCw . aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (xCw . yCz. xJy)) 2 
(Ex) (Ey) (xCw . yCz . Jy. ~ Ha)}. 
It may be objected, however, that even though this statement 
in a given case is true, it nevertheless may also be true that 


(w) (z) [(tCw . aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (xCw . yCz . eJy)) 3 
(Ex) (Ey) (Cw . yCz . aJy . Ha)]. 


In other words, it may be admitted that for every combination of 

characteristics of Tom and this window, for which we have a test, 

someone like Tom jumps out of a window like this one without 
34 
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being hurt. But it may equally be true that for any such com- 
bination, someone else, also like Tom, jumps out of a window, also 
like this one, and is hurt. How does such evidence deny that if 
Tom had jumped out he would have been hurt ? 

Here we encounter the full difficulty of interpreting the 
meaning of a counterfactual in terms of evidence for it. But 
if we could confirm the above-suggested contradictory, then if, 
indeed, we could not say that the counterfactual was false, 
couldn’t we say “‘ Not necessarily ’’ to the author of the counter- 
factual? Let us point out that various persons, in many 
respects like Tom, have jumped out of windows, in many respects 
like this one, without being hurt. It appears that this is sufficient 
warrant for saying “‘ It’s not necessarily the case that if Tom had 
jumped out of this window, he’d have been hurt’’. The above- 
suggested contradictory, then, does truly contradict the counter- 
factual, if the counterfactual means “ If Tom had jumped out of 
this window, then necessarily he’d have been hurt’. But 
doesn’t “ necessarily ’’ here mean “ in conformity with a universal t 
law ?”’ It appears so. And since the only possible basis for 
such counterfactuals as we have been describing is some universal 
law, it does not appear far-fetched to say that each such counter- P 
factual, so far as it has empirical meaning, implicitly intends a 
law. The passage from 


If Tom had jumped out of this window, he’d have been 











hurt ] 
to é 
For that matter, if any such fellow jumps out of a window f 
like this, he’d be hurt 
in ordinary discourse seems easy and natural. ( 
It is certainly hard to find a meaning for “‘ necessary connexion ” 
other than in terms of universality.® t 


Now we wish also to argue that the above suggested translation 
of a counterfactual avoids not only the difficulty which arises 
when we deny the counterfactual, but the other difficulties as 
well.” It should be evident by now that we cannot affirma | 
counterfactual, as we translate it, simply on the basis of the } 
negation implied in the counterfactual. But forthe same reason, | 
we cannot join any and every consequent we please to the ante- 
cedent: knowledge that 

{ ta (Ez) (xJa) 
does not enable us to assert 
(Ez) [aCz . (Ex) (Ey) (Px . yCz. rJy) . 
(x) (y) ((Ba . yCz. ey) > Ka)} 
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where “ K”’ is any predicate. Although it does enable us to say 
(x) (eJa 3 Kz), 


we do not take this form as expressing the meaning of the counter- 
factual. 

Consider also the example which Goodman uses in connexion 
with his comment that “.. . to rule that counterfactuals can 
not depend upon empty laws . . . is ineffectual ’’ (see his article 
p. 117). For this suggests that the inclusion in our example of 


(Ez)( .. . (Ex) (Ey) (Px. yCz.aJy) ...) 


is perhaps also ineffectual. His example is: “If that radiator 
had frozen, it would have broken.’’ In our language, he points 
out that both the following (1) and (2) are true: 


(Ez) [that radiator Cz . (x){((xCz . x freezes . x does not reach 

below 33° F.) v xis a soap bubble) 3 x breaks} . (Ez) ((xCz. 

x freezes . x does not reach below 33° F.) WV xis a soap bubble)] 
that is, 


(1) (Ez) [rCz. (x) {((w#Cz. Fx . ~ B33z) v SBz) 35 Bz}. 
(Ez) ((aCz. Fa. ~ B33x) v SBz)] 
and also: 


(2) (Ez) [rCz. (a) {((vCz. Fx . ~ B33z) v xis powder) 3 ~Bz}. 
(Ea) ((2Cz. Fx . ~ B33x) v xis powder)]. 


Now if we presuppose our translation formula as the meaning of 
a counterfactual, it is evident that from (1) and (2), we cannot 
get either 

If that radiator had frozen, it would have broken 
or 

If that radiator had frozen, it would not have broken 
though by a slight alteration we can get 

If A had been a soap bubble, it would have broken 
and 


If B had been powder, it would not have broken. 
The translation of “If that radiator had frozen it would 
have broken ”’ is 


(Ez) [rCz . (Ex) (wCz . Fa) . (x) ((xCz . Fr) 5 Ba)] 


and this cannot be obtained from (1) above. From (1) all that 
we can get directly is “ If that radiator either had frozen without 
reaching below 33° F, or had been a soap bubble, it would have 
broken’. Goodman’s example, we may conclude, poses no 
objection to our translation. 
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Now consider such a counterfactual as 
If (the penny) P had been in my pocket on V-E day, it would 
have been silver 
where we know that the “ accidental ’’ universal 
All the coins in my pocket on V-E day were silver 
is true. But this counterfactual seems ambiguous.5 For we 
may take it as similar in form to 
If a man were an eagle, he’d have claws 
or, to give another example, 
If Julius Caesar were I, he’d be alive in the twentieth 
century. 
So interpreted, the counterfactual would seem to mean simply 
All the coins in my pocket on V-E day were silver. 
Notice that the evidence we seem to need for such a statement as 
If a man were an eagle, he’d have claws 
is the same as that for 
All eagles have claws. 


And notice that if we translate the above counterfactual as 


(Ez) [pCz . (x) ((xCz . x is in my pocket on V-E day) 3 
vis silver)... ] 


since we know 
(x) (x is in my pocket on V-E day 3 z is silver) 


is true, the condition zCz seems irrelevant. The counterfactual 
looked at in this way seems to mean “ If P were no longer this 
penny, but were one of the coins in my pocket on V-E day, 
it would have been silver’’. And to deny this counterfactual 
we'd need to point out that there was in fact a coin in my pocket 
on V-E day which was not silver. 

On the other hand we can interpret this counterfactual as 
increasing the extension of the class of coins in my pocket, so that 
it says 

(Ez) [pCz . (x) {((~Cz) v (x was one of the coins in my pocket 
on V-E day)) 3 (x is silver)} .. . J 


In this case, the counterfactual is false. For it is true that 
(z) [pCz 3 (Ex) (xCz . ~ (x is silver))] 


since this penny itself is not silver. 
Nevertheless, a fundamental difficulty remains. Consider the 
example : 


If match m had been scratched, it would have lighted, 2.e., 
(Ez)[mCz . (Ex)(xCz . Sx) . (x)((wCz . Sx) > La)]. 
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Assume the following conditions: m came from box B which 
contained ten matches ; each match other than m lighted when 
it was scratched ; m was obviously so poorly made it would not 
have lighted, and instead of being scratched, it was destroyed 
along with B. If we take as z above the “ accidental ”’ fact that 
m came from B, the symbolic statement is confirmed. Even for 
the m instance of xz, the generalised conditional is so far true, since 
for this instance the antecedent is false. But such evidence as 
we have given does not confirm the counterfactual, which is false. 
Moreover, if to deny the counterfactual, I must deny the symbolic 
statement, I’d have to say in effect that one of the other matches 
did not light. But this is surely not my intention. Conse- 
quently, we must stipulate that the universal in some sense is not 
“ accidental ’’ but lawlike ; or, what seems to come to the same 
thing, the universal is arrived at by inductive principles which 
do not allow us to affirm the universal, if an instance, such as m, 
differs grossly from the other ir inces for which we have a 
positive test. 

Even this does not suffice. Translate the above example, 
assuming now that m had no imperfections, as : 


(Ez)[mCz . (x)(if xCz. Sx then by law Lz)]. 


Take this to be true. But as Goodman in effect points out, we 
may take as z such facts as: m did not light, it was well made, 
.. . excluding the fact that it was dry. Then it will also be 
true that 


(Ez)[mCz . (x)(if wCz. Sx then by law z is not dry)]. 


But the counterpart of the latter, “If m had been scratched, it 
wouldn’t have been dry ’’, is incompatible with the original, “ If 
m had been scratched, it would have lighted’’. The difficulty 
perhaps could be avoided, if we exclude from mCz, above, what- 
ever follows either from Am, where instead of being scratched, 
m is characterised by A, or from Am together with mCz. But 
here we are in a circle. 

In the case of a counterfactual like this one, where present 
characteristics depend on what has preceded, it appears that we 
must say that for every time ¢, to which the counterfactual 
applies, there was a set of characteristics z true of m at that time 
such that mCz . Sm lead by law to Lm. But other cases are more 
difficult. Consider the true counterfactual : 


If John lived around foreigners, he’d hate them. 


Take as characterising John : (1) he hates anyone he lives around, 
if that person differs much from himself; (2) foreigners are 
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generally quite different from him; (3) he wants to help those 
and only those whom he doesn’t hate; (4) he doesn’t hate 
foreigners. If we take as z in jCz (4) and (3), we get as a true 
statement “If John lived around foreigners, he’d want to help 
them’’. But we declare this false on the basis of (3) and the 
above counterfactual. 

Clearly, we must restrict z in 7Cz so as to exclude such a 
characteristic as (4), which is true only if the antecedent is false. 
One may be tempted to say that if some characteristic, with 
others, leads to the denial of the antecedent, it must be excluded. 
But in this way (1) and (2) are excluded, as well as (4). Nor can 
we say that (4), the denial of the consequent, follows from the 
denial of the antecedent, and exclude it in this way. But since 
the antecedent is false, 7.e. John is not around foreigners, and 
since he doesn’t hate them for any other reason, from these 
together (4) follows by law. Let Nj be the negation implied by 
the counterfactual, O7 any of John’s other characteristics ; e.g. 
the fact just mentioned ; let us not include in z any z, where x 
both follows from Nj . O7 and yet in this case doesn’t follow from 
Oj alone. (We interpret the non-inclusion of a conjunction as 
the exclusion of one or the other of the conjuncts.) By the fact 
that (4) is an Oy, it is not excluded ; but it is excluded by the fact 
that it follows by law from Nj and other O)’s, yet not from these 
Qy’s alone. Nor can we exclude any Oj simply by conjoining it 
with Nj. 

Now recall that we often deny a counterfactual by saying that 
certain implied conditions are true only because the antecedent 
is false. We might deny the counterfactual above by arguing 
that if John lived around foreigners, characteristic (1) would be 
false. We now interpret this to mean: (a) condition (1) results 
from the false antecedent and other characteristics of John, and 
thus must be excluded from z, and (0) it doesn’t follow from the 
restricted z and the antecedent, i.e. one characterised by z who 
lives near foreigners does not dislike people different from himself. 
This is the sense we give to the assertion that if the antecedent 
were true, the condition would not obtain.? Also notice that a 
counterfactual for this reason declared false can always be trans- 
formed into a true one. We need only state as part of the 
antecedent the characteristic which has been excluded. From 
“If John lived around foreigners, he’d want to help them”, 
regarded as false above, we can get the true counterfactual “ If 
John lived around foreigners and didn’t hate them, he’d want to 
help them ”’. 

But whether or not this or any other device for restricting 2 is 
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adequate, the problem of counterfactuals reduces to that of 
“Jawlike statements’’. This is clear if the above device is 
adequate. But if there is no such device, and a counterfactual 
has a specifiable meaning, then every condition necessary to make 
the consequent follow must be included in the antecedent. This 
implies that counterfactuals as ordinarily stated are shorthand 
and ambiguous expressions, a possibility mentioned above. 
Apparently, all counterfactuals would then be of the type “If a 
man were an eagle, he’d have claws ’’, where no characteristic of 
man contributes to the effect. But in this case too the only 
problem of counterfactuals would be that of specifying what we 
mean by lawlike statements. 


University of Illinois 
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VII.—_IMAGINATION 
By J. M. SHorterR 


In his chapter on Imagination,! Professor Ryle seeks to show 
that ‘ seeing things in the mind’s eye does not involve the existence 
of things seen or the occurrence of acts of seeing them ’, and that 
* The question “ Where do the things and happenings exist which 
people imagine existing ?”’ is a spurious one’. His argument 
appears to run as follows. When we say someone ‘sees ’ some- 
thing we mean something quite different by the word “ ‘see’ ” 
from what we mean when we say he sees something. The 
inverted commas are important. ‘ Whereas they (people) see 
trees and hear music, they only ‘see’ and ‘hear’ the objects 
of recollectign and imagination.’ Again ‘A person who says 
that he ‘sees’ the home of his childhood is often prepared 
to describe his vision as ‘ vivid ’, ‘ faithful ’, ‘ lifelike ’, adjectives 
which he would never apply to his sight of what is in front of 
his nose.’ This shows how entirely different ‘seeing’ is from 
seeing. What then is the difference between the two ? To ‘see’ 
something is to imagine that one sees something. ‘ Having 
a mental picture of Helvellyn is imagining that we see Helvellyn 
in front of our noses, and having a tune running in one’s head 
is imagining that one has the tune being played in one’s hearing ’. 
The point of such phrases is that they are factual disclaimers. 
They deny that we saw Helvellyn and do not assert that we saw 
something else, namely a sort of copy of Helvellyn, or a mental 
image. Mental images therefore do not exist. We do not see 
them, and it is a spurious question to ask about their locations. 

Now it may be admitted that ‘ seeing’ something is not to be 
described as seeing a special sort of copy of something. Though 
it is not very far out in some cases of ‘seeing’. For example, 
we may say “ ‘See’ an oasis”’ or “See a mirage”. Apart from 
this, however, most of what Ryle says is not correct. 

In the first place he seems a little arbitrary in deciding what 
are and what are not spurious questions. ‘Do mental images 
exist ? ’ is a genuine question to which the answer is that they do 
not. On the other hand ‘ Where do they exist ?’ is spurious. 
This way of talking suggests a parallel between ‘Do unicorns 
exist ?’ and ‘ Where are they to be found?’ The latter may be 


1 Concept of Mind. Ch. viii. 
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regarded as spurious because there are not any unicorns. But 
‘spurious ’ is surely the wrong word here. In a philosopbical 
context ‘spurious question’ implies ‘meaningless question’. 
But in this case the question makes perfect sense, but, the world 
being what it is, it just does not arise. Anyone who asks it is 
misinformed about the empirical facts. In the case of images 
this is not the case. What Ryle really seems to have in mind is 
that both questions make no sense. Both arise from thinking 
that any question that may be asked about such things as tables, 
chairs, or unicorns, can also be asked about mental images. 
However, this point need not be pressed. It is not uncommon 
to express the fact that it is nonsense to talk of something 
existing by saying that it does not exist. It is a more or less 
recognised alternative to saying that the question about its 
existence is a spurious one. But it is dangerously misleading to 
combine both ways of talking. 

There are, however, other errors. Ryle fails to make any 
distinction between the various senses of the word ‘see’ when 
it is used in inverted commas. It is this failure which makes his 
account of visualising seem plausible. Indeed he does not just 
blur or ignore such distinctions, but positively denies their 
existence. Visualising, or having Helvellyn before the mind’s 
eye, is ‘a special case of imagining’.t A man suffering from 
delirium tremens may imagine that he sees snakes. A perfectly 
healthy person, casting his mind back to his holiday in the 
Lakes, may imagine that he sees Helvellyn. Presumably the 
only reason that we do not use the word ‘ visualise ’ in the first 
case is that the man is in a peculiar state. This is clearly 
incorrect. Ifa man imagines that he sees snakes, he is mistaken, 
he thinks he sees snakes but does not. If he visualises snakes, 
he may do this quite deliberately and does not think there are 
really any snakes about. The concept of imagining is to be 
illuminated by distinguishing visualising or picturing from the 
sort of imagining that a drunkard does, not by identifying the 
two. One can see that it is wrong to identify the two from the 
fact that, as Ryle points out, we can use with the verb ‘ to picture’ 
adverbs like ‘faithfully’. But can the drunkard’s ‘ vision’ 
be described as faithful any more than our ‘ sight ’ of something 
in front of us ? 

It is illuminating to make explicit the reason why we can use 
words like ‘ vivid ’, ‘ faithful’ and ‘lifelike’ in connexion with 
picturing or visualising. The reason is that the logic of words 
like ‘ picture ’, ‘ visualise ’, and ‘ see in the mind’s eye ’ is to some 


1 Op. cit., p. 256. 
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extent parallel to that of ‘ depict ’, and ‘ draw a picture of’. We 
can depict something vividly, faithfully or in a lifelike manner, 
or we can picture something in these ways. Thus when it is said 
that ‘ seeing in the mind’s eye is one thing and seeing is another ’, 
there are two points to be added. First ‘ see in the mind’s eye’ 
is a misleading expression in a way that ‘picture’ is not. The 
analogue of ‘seeing’ and picturing is not seeing, but depicting. 
Second, seeing in the mind’s eye or picturing, what might best 
be called “ ‘depicting’ ’’, is not the same thing as depicting. 


It is depicting only in a metaphorical sense and is not even 


metaphorical seeing. 

This analogy (partial logical parallelism) between depicting and 
visualising throws light on a number of points. It shows what is 
wrong with saying that visualising Helvellyn is the same thing 
as seeing an image of that mountain. It is wrong for the same 
reason that it is wrong to say that drawing a picture of Helvellyn 
is drawing a picture of a picture of Helvellyn. When I depict 
Helvellyn it is Helvellyn itself I depict, not the picture I make 
while depicting Helvellyn. The things I can visualise are just 
the things I can depict, real physical objects like lions, or else 
imaginary ones like unicorns, not pictures in the one case or 
visual images in the other. Again Ryle says that visualising 
is not a matter of ‘pure sentience’. But this is not because 
visualising belongs to that aspect of perceiving that might be 
described ‘in a strained sense’ as thinking. It is because 
visualising does not correspond to perceiving at all. Visualising 
is not mock-seeing. Visualising is doing something in a way that 
seeing is not doing something, and more in a way that depicting 
is doing something. One can be ordered to depict or to visualise 
something, one cannot be ordered to see it. 

We have now shown that visualising something is not seeing a 
mental image of something. We have not shown that we do not 
see mental images. This, however, would have to be something 
different from visualising, just as seeing a picture is different 
from depicting something. We have stated that the logic of 
‘visualising’ is parallel to that of ‘depicting’. We do see pictures. 
So, if the parallel was complete, we would see mental pictures also. 
That is to say the expression ‘ see a mental picture’ would have 
a use. But it has not got a use. It is not normally used. 
Moreover, when it is introduced by philosophers it is supposed 
to be synonymous with ‘ visualise something ’, and to elucidate 
what we mean by this phrase. In this case it is not parallel 
to ‘see a (real) picture ’, which is not synonymous with ‘ depict 
something ’. The parallel is just not complete, and this is a fact 
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about the English language. It is not, however, just a fact about 
language. For it is a fact about the non-linguistic world that it 
is not of such a nature that it would be convenient to give a use 
to the expression ‘ see a mental image’. One might express this, 
not improperly, by saying that the parallel between depicting and 
visualising extends only a certain way. The same applies to 
other questions such as ‘ Do mental images exist ? ’, ‘ Are they ina 
space of their own?’ and so on. We have no use for such ex- 
pressions as ‘Such and such a mental image is no longer in 
existence’. Such expressions have no use because we do not do 
anything that it is natural to describe in these terms. Let us 
make this point clearer by indicating what it would be like to 
‘ visualise ’ in a way that might tempt us to give a use to these 
expressions. To do this it is necessary to use familiar words 
in an extended sense, as is usually the case when we are describing 
phenomena different from any we have met before. This 
procedure is justified, though it must be used with care, and is in 
accordance with ordinary practice. We are not debarred from 
extending the use of 9 word where convenient, and others usually 
contrive to understand what we are getting at provided that they 
are co-operative. Suppose that when we visualised anything 
the image stayed put until we visualised it being rubbed out. 
If we had visualised a house and then wanted to visualise a 
triangle, we should have to visualise a house and a triangle side 
by side unless we first ‘ rubbed out ’ the house. Perhaps we might 
visualise a triangle superimposed on a house, but that would be 
confusing. Again suppose there is a limit to the number of things 
we can visualise, if we go on visualising new things without 
‘rubbing out ’ the images of the old ones. That is to say we just 
cannot produce another image to the right of our right hand image, 
and so on. Moreover, if we visualise things very small we can 
get more on to our ‘ mental screen’. Now, if things were like 
this, it might be convenient to ask questions that it is in fact 
not proper to ask. One might ask ‘Is that mental picture 
you produced yesterday still in existence, or have you rubbed it 
out?’ Or, ‘ Where is it ?’; to which the reply might be ‘ At 
the bottom left hand corner of my mental screen.’ If this were 
so, it would be as correct to say ‘ mental images exist ’ as it is to 
say ‘ physical objects exist’. Both these statements would be 
logical statements to the effect that statements like ‘that chair 
no longer exists ’ or ‘ the image of the chair I had yesterday no 
longer exists’, have a use in English. That mental images 
do not exist is therefore best described as both a logical and an 
empirical fact. Alternatively one might say that it can be 
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taken in two ways. (1) Such expressions as ‘That image no 
longer exists’ have no use. (2) The world is such that it is 
not convenient to give a use to such expressions. The former 
expresses a linguistic, the latter a non-linguistic fact. 

We may now examine more closely the various senses of 
““see’’’. It was by confusing these different senses that Ryle 
was led to equate seeing in the mind’s eye with imagining that 
one sees. We say someone ‘sees’ something in a variety of 
different situations. At the cinema we may ‘see’ a car driving 
along the road. Now in this sense the theory of ‘ seeing’ that 
Ryle attacks comes into its own. We do really see a picture of a 
car. Only this sort of ‘ seeing ’ has nothing to do with imagination. 
A case which has something to do with imagining, and is fairly 
like this is that of ‘ seeing’ an oasis. We can say either “ ‘ see’ 
an oasis ’’ or ‘ see a mirage ’, but not “ ‘see’ a mirage’. Similarly 
at the cinema it is wrong to say “ ‘see’ a picture of acar’”’. A 
mirage, however, is not a picture of anything. What is the 
difference between the expressions “ ‘ see ’ an oasis ”’ and ‘ imagine 
that you see an oasis’? It is that the latter tends to be reserved 
for cases where one is taken in or is in some danger of being taken 
in. An old hand at desert travelling might be said to have ‘ seen’ 
several oases in the course of a journey, but he would indignantly 
deny having imagined that he saw any. ‘ He imagined he saw’ 
is closer to ‘ He thought he saw’; Though perhaps the former 
implies that he definitely did not see, whereas the latter suggests 
only that he may not have done. The former is in fact a factual 
disclaimer, whereas the latter expresses doubt about the facts. 
These two same expressions cover a wide range of phenomena. 
The man who has an hallucination thinks he sees and imagines 
he sees. In a normal state of mind I might quite gratuitously 
think I see something when there is nothing there. Now to 
describe all these cases we may use the word “‘ see’ ”’ (i.e. ‘ see’ 
in a special tone of voice). But none of them are at all like 
seeing in the mind’s eye. If I have an hallucination, I do not 
see anything in my mind’s eye. I do not visualise anything. I 
make a mistake about whether I see or whether I do not see 
something. I think I see something, but Ido not. But whenI 
visualise Helvellyn, I do not make any sort of mistake at all. 
Nor am I even tempted to do so, as in the case with the sufferer 
from delirium tremens who knows what is wrong with him but 
still cannot help being frightened by the snakes he ‘sees’. I 
cannot deliberately ‘see’ snakes, but I can quite deliberately 
visualise Helvellyn, and to do this is not to indulge in an bit of 
self-deception. One can imagine that one sees Helvellyn, and 
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one can visualise Helvellyn. They are two quite different 
things. One exception to this may be worth noticing. If I say 
to someone ‘ Imagine that you see Helvellyn’, this means the 
same as ‘ Visualise Helvellyn’. The usage in the imperative 
does not correspond to that in the indicative. It is easy to see 
why this is so. One cannot order someone to be mistaken, 
so one clearly cannot use ‘ imagine ’ in the imperative in a sense 
that implies error. This is presumably why ‘imagine that’ 
in the imperative comes to mean the same as ‘ visualise ’. 
Another description given by Ryle of visualising is that it is 
sham-seeing.1 We have seen that this is wrong in that if visual- 
ising is sham-anything it is sham-depicting. Is it then sham- 
depicting ? In a way it is, and this has been one of our main 
points so far. But it is not sham-depicting in the way that spar- 
ring is sham-fighting. Sham-depicting in this sense would be 
drawing something in the air with your finger, going through the 
motions of depicting without actually producing a picture. Just 
as in sparring one goes through the motions of fighting without 
actually punching hard. Sham-seeing would presumably consist 
in pretending to see something when one did not. Visualising 
is not sham-anything. It does not involve any sort of pretence, 
or the going through of any motions. It may, however, be 
involved in pretence and make believe, and often in fact is. If I 
trace a triangle with my finger on a sheet of paper, I usually 
visualise a triangle on the paper at the same time. I visualise the 
lines I do not actually draw. If I pretend to see a boat I probably 
visualise one. Moreover, if I really enter into the spirit of the 
thing, I may almost take myself in. : An actor may find it hard to 
return from the world of fancy to that of reality. Visualising 
is an ingredient in make-believe, and make-believe may shade off 
into delusion. Perhaps there is no hard and fast line between 
cold-blooded visualising and one sort of imagining that I see. 
Nevertheless there is some visualising that has no element of 
pretence or deception about it. Suppose that someone sets me 
a fairly simple problem in geometry. He says, ‘There is a 
rectangle with its longest side horizontal. The bottom left hand 
angle is bisected. What side of the rectangle will be cut if the 
bisecting line is produced?’ Now if I am very familiar with 
this sort of thing, I may be able to produce the answer pat without 
any thought. If I am very unfamiliar with geometry, I may 
have to draw a diagram. It may, however, be enough to mock- 
draw the diagram with my finger. Or, better than this, I may 
just visualise the rectangle instead and get the answer that way. 


1 Op. cit., 264 ff. 
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This brings out how wrong it is to describe visualising as a sort 
of abstaining.t Rather visualising is a substitute for doing 
something else. Similarly it is wrong to describe reading to 
oneself as merely abstaining from reading out loud. One way 
of doing this is not to read at all. But reading to oneself is a 
way of spending the afternoon. One cannot spend the afternoon 
in abstaining from going from a walk. Of course visualising 
may involve refraining from drawing. I may want very much 
todrawadiagram. In complicated cases it is so much easier than 
solving the problem in one’s head. I may refrain in order to 
exercise my powers of visualising. Usually, however, I do not 
have any such urge to draw, and so cannot be said to refrain. 
One cannot refrain from doing what one does not want to do. 
One just does not do it. Often one combines visualising and 
drawing. One draws so much, and this enables one to visualise 
the rest. 

So far we have dealt mainly with visual imagery. Auditory 
imagery cannot be dealt with in quite the same way. There is 
nothing in-the realm of sound that corresponds to depicting. One 
can reproduce a sound, but one cannot make a model of it. 
Without going into all the differences between ‘seeing’ and 
‘hearing ’, which are mainly the result of the differences in the 
logics of the words ‘ hear ’ and ‘ see ’, many of the conclusions we 
have reached about visualising apply here also. ‘ Hearing ’ a tune 
in one’s head is not the same as imagining that one hears a tune. 
It is not pretending to hear, it is not eee, It is no 
sort of abstaining. 

We have seen that the verb ‘ imagine’ is often used site there 
is no question of anyone doing any visualising, ‘ hearing’, 
‘smelling ’ or ‘tasting’. In other constructions, however, it is 
used to refer to just this sort of thing, as for example in sentences 
like ‘ He imagined himself doing so and so’. Sentences like this 
imply that the subject was engaged in various sorts of imagery. 
If I imagine myself playing tennis, I ‘see’ what I would see, 
‘feel’ what I would feel, ‘hear’ what I would hear, if I were 
really playing tennis. If I imagine someone else playing 
tennis, I ‘see’ and ‘ hear’ what I would see and hear if I were 
watching him play tennis. It is partly for this reason that 
imagining myself looking at something i is not the same as visual- 
ising that thing. Similarly “ hearing ’ a tune is not the same as 
imagining oneself humming it or imagining oneself listening to 
it. At least if I myself was asked to imagine myself humming a 
tune, part of what I should do would be to visualise myself from 


1 Op. cit., p. 270. 
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the ‘ outside ’, so to speak, in a humming attitude. However 
perhaps different people would do different things when asked to 
imagine themselves doing something. Perhaps, if one was asked 
to imagine oneself playing tennis, one might visualise what a 
spectator of oneself would see. This is an empirical matter to be 
decided only by asking people what they do. 

I now want to consider another question about visualising to 
which no very satisfactory answer has yet been given. Why 
cannot a man blind from birth visualise anything? Is the im- 
possibility logical or empirical? Ryle makes it a purely logical 
matter. It is like the impossibility of pretending to be a bear 
if one does not know what a bear is. To take a parallel example 
from depicting, one cannot depict the Taj Mahal if one has no 
idea of what it is like. Now this is correct as far as it goes. But 
the fact remains that a man who has never seen a bear may 
(logically) do just what someone might do who was in fact giving 
a skilful imitation of a bear. A blind man might take a pencil 
in his hand and produce on a sheet of paper a good likeness of 
Mr. Churchill. Now to say that it is logically impossible for a 
blind man to portray Churchill is misleading in that it suggests 
that he cannot (logically) produce the likeness. Similarly it 
may be misleading to say that a blind man cannot visualise 
anything. May it not be logically possible for him to do some- 
thing we might describe as ‘ visualising without knowing it’ ? 
What would we say if a man came to see for the first time late in 
life and stated that he had always been able to visualise in a way, 
though he had not known that that was what he used to do ? 
To state baldly that the impossibility of a blind man’s visualising 
is logical is to commit oneself in advance to answering the 
above question. We would have to say that whatever he did it 
was not any sort of visualising. It is to say that no imaginable 
occurrence would lead us to say that a man who had never 
seen anything could visualise. This is not to find a logical 
impossibility but to extend language in such a way as to manu- 
facture one. One would make a similar mistake if one said the 
impossibility was empirical. For to say this is to say that there 
are certain imaginable situations that would lead one to say a 
blind man could visualise, but that in fact they never arose. 
What then are we to say? It is tempting to say that the 
sentence ‘ This blind man can visualise ’ is meaningless because we 
do not know what would count as a blind man visualising. But 
this will not do either, because it is certainly meaningful and true 
to say that no blind man can visualise. If it is meaningful to 
say that a blind man cannot visualise, it cannot be meaningless 
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to say that he can. However, the position is not really very 
puzzling. I cansafely say something is not green even if I do not 
quite know what ‘ green’ means, provided I know that the object 
is question is not green. Similarly I can say that a blind man 
cannot visualise, because I know that nothing he does would count 
as visualising, even though I am not clear what would count, 
and even though it is not clear whether anything would count. 
All I know is that some things would come nearer to counting 
than others, and that no decision has been made as to the correct 
terms in which to describe them because they have not occurred 
and no decision has been needed. 

Let us now consider the use of such phrases as ‘ being imagina- 
tive’, ‘having a vivid imagination’ and so on. In general 
Ryle seems to be right. There is no nuclear operation that con- 
sists in exercising the imagination. But I do not think that 
a man’s excellence at visualising counts at all in favour of saying 
that he is imaginative. Nor does constant indulgence in make- 
believe make a child imaginative. The notion of imagination 
is close to that of originality. If the child’s make-believe is dull, 
or if he always makes believe about the same thing in the same 
sort of way then he shows that he lacks imagination. If I can 
visualise complicated diagrams, solve problems in my head, or 
have a good visual memory, this does not mean I am imaginative. 
There is no specific connexion between visualising and make- 
believe on the one hand and imaginativeness on the other. [ 
can, of course, show my imaginativeness in my make-believe 
just as I can in story telling, or producing a play, but I can also 
show my lack of imagination in these ways. The phrase ‘he 
has no imagination ’ tends to be used particularly, though not 
exclusively, of our ability to put ourselves in someone else’s 
place, and to understand how others feel about things. Many 
other expressions too tend to have their own special uses, but 
we need not go into that here. 

Part of the answer to the very vague question “‘ What is 
imagination ?’’ has now been given. Visualising must be dis- 
tinguished from other sorts of ‘ seeing ’, and not confounded with 
them. Roughly to visualise is to do something, whereas to ‘ see’ 
snakes is not to do something. Again we are not talking of any 
sort of ‘seeing’ when we say that someone is imaginative. 
Of course, there are further distinctions that can be made. 
For example, we have not considered a number of expressions 
in which the word ‘imagine’ occurs. We have talked as if 
‘see in the mind’s eye’ is synonymous with ‘ visualise’. This 
is not quite true. Apart from this, however, it may still be felt 
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that certain questions have been left unanswered which are not 
touched by the procedure we have so far followed. What, 
positively, is visualising? Granted that visualising is doing, 
what exactly is it that we do when we visualise ? Now, if these 
questions are taken in one way, they are unanswerable. But the 
desire to ask them may be allayed by seeing why they cannot be 
answered. It may be that what is wanted is a description of 
visualising that would enable someone who could not visualise 
to know what visualising is. 

But ultimately the only answer to the question about ‘ what 
visualising is’ is something like, ‘It is what you do when you 
solve a geometrical problem in your head, remember someone’s 
face and so on’. Similarly if a man has never had a pain, you 
cannot make him understand just what it is like to have a pain. 
You can perhaps give him some idea by saying it is a very un- 
pleasant bodily sensation. You can give a man who cannot 
visualise some idea of what it is like, by saying things like, ‘ It is 
the visual analogue of having a tune running in your head’. 
If this is not the sort of thing that is wanted, then there is nothing 
that is wanted. However, there do remain certain other ques- 
tions about imagery to which some sort of answer can be given. 
These may be expressed in a vague form as follows: ‘ Are there 
mental images?’ ‘ Are mental images things?’ ‘ What sorts 
of things are they ?’ 

The best way of approaching such questions is to ask whether 
mental images can be said to be vague, and by comparing together 
describing, visualising, and depicting. The relevance of this will 
become clearer as we proceed. 

Some philosophers have held and some have denied that such 
images can be vague, indeterminate, non-specific and general. 
Consider for example the view expressed by Sartre in The Psy- 
chology of Imagination + : 


‘To be vaguely conscious of an image is to be conscious 
of a vague image. We are far from Berkeley and Hume who 
denied the possibility of general images or non-specific 
images—Berkeley’s error lay in ascribing to the image 
conditions that apply only to perception. A hare vaguely 
perceived is nevertheless a specific hare. But a hare which 
is the object of a vague image is a vague hare.’ 


Now such a view as this may appear paradoxical or even 
nonsensical. So at least it would have seemed to Berkeley. 
One can bring out the nature of the paradox by putting the matter 


1Ch. 1 §5. 
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in a way that seems to involve a denial of the law of excluded 
middle. Suppose that I have an image of a head that is non- 
specific about baldness, is this not rather queer? For pre- 
sumably this head must be neither bald not not bald nor even a 
half-way house with just a few hairs. Again it will not do to 
say that what is visualised is a head without a top (e.g. a scalped 
head) so that the question of its baldness cannot arise. For to 
visualise such a head is quite different from visualising a head 
without considering the question of baldness at all. 

Yet at the same time there does seem to be a point in saying that 
images are in some way non-specific. For if one tells someone to 
visualise something, and then asks about some detail of what he 
visualised, he is often unable to give an answer. I may say 
‘ visualise a rabbit ’, and then ask ‘ What colour did you visualise 
it as having ?’ Sometimes the reply will be something like this, 
‘It did not have any particular colour, the question of colour 
did not enter my head’. Or again he may say he visualised 
something as red, but not be able to say whether it was scarlet 
or crimson.- Can one here avoid talking of an image that is red 
but no particular shade of red by saying that the image was 
perhaps scarlet but that the visualiser did not notice this ? 
This would be an attempt to preserve the analogy between 
images and things, for one can notice that the wallpaper is red 
without noticing what particular shade of red it is. But this 
will not do. Not only have we got no established use for ex- 
pressions like ‘ notice a feature of my mental image’, but if we 
did decide to apply it in the situation we are now considering, 
we would still be unable to give criteria establishing what the 
overlooked feature was lke, what the colour really was. But 
we do have such criteria in the case of the wallpaper, and this is 
just what gives the word ‘notice’ its point. In fact we do not 
preserve the analogy with seeing an object just by using the word 
‘ notice ’ in this context, for the word is left without point. 

There seems then to be something of a dilemma. It is both 
natural and paradoxical to describe mental images as vague or 
non-specific. Now there are a number of different things that 
incline one to say that images are vague, a number of senses in 
which they may be said to be vague. One of these senses may be 
clarified and isolated by comparing visualising with describing. 
The ways we use these words run parallel to a considerable extent. 
Visual images are always images of something, and so are des- 
criptions. We may visualise men as bald and we may describe 
them as bald. We may visualise or describe something correctly 
or incorrectly, and if we want to check on our accuracy, we 
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must do the same thing in either case, go and have a look at the 
object in question. Visualising and describing can be done in 
greater or less detail. 

Let us consider what it is for a description to be vague, and 
see if there is anything at all analogous in the case of visual images. 
There is clearly nothing at all odd in speaking of a vague or non- 
specific description. Ifa description is non-specific about colour, 
this means only that the colour of the object was not mentioned, 
or that it was described only in vague or general terms, as being 
light or dark. A man may not be described as being neither 
fair-haired nor not fair-haired, but in an incomplete description 
he may well be neither described as fair nor described, as not fair. 
His hair may not be mentioned. There is no paradox in this. 
Let us then try to manufacture one that is like the one that arose 
about imagery. To do this one must say not, ‘The man was 
described neither as bald nor as not bald’, but instead ‘ The 
description was neither bald nor not bald’. The absurdity of 
this way of talking is of course obvious. Descriptions are not 
material objects and cannot sensibly be said to have or not to have 
the characteristics that belong to such objects. Now we may note 
that to construct the paradox about visualising we had in that 
case too to talk in an artificial way. We do not normally speak 
of red mental images, any more than we speak of red descriptions. 
We visualise red things and we visualise things as red. It does 
not sound odd to say, ‘The man was visualised neither as fair 
nor as dark ’ instead of ‘ The image was neither fair nor dark’, 
or ‘ The image was of a‘man who was neither fair nor not fair ’. 
Shall we then say that to talk in this way about imagery is as 
absurd as to speak in a parallel way about descriptions ? Is it 
impossible to ascribe to mental images the properties of material 
objects or at least analogous properties? Is the vagueness of 
visualising just like that of describing, and do all puzzles vanish 
once this is pointed out ? We may say that part of the desire 
to say that images are vague springs from this likeness between 
visualising and describing. Descriptions and images have to be 
of something and this is why they can both be described as vague, 
indeterminate and so on. The things they are ‘of’ cannot 
sensibly be said to have this sort of vagueness. 

Nevertheless we must not assume that our original difficulty 
about saying that images are vague has now been dispelled. 
No trouble arises about descriptions because they clearly cannot 
be said to have the properties that material objects do. But to 
ascribe such properties to images is not so obviously absurd. 
To put the matter in another way, we are tempted to think of 
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images as things, though of a special sort. Like pictures, it f 
seems that they can be regarded in two ways, as objects in their : 
own right as well as representations of other things. t 
How far then are they like pictures? What is the need or S 
justification for introducing a word like ‘ visual image ’ at all ? f 
We can approach this question by asking why it is we need a . 
word like ‘ picture ’ to which nothing corresponds in the case of V 
describing, and then seeing if there is any similar need in the V 
case of visualising. In some respects we can liken depicting to J 
describing. The police can circulate both pictures and des- I 
criptions of criminals for roughly the same purpose. Reading a t 
description of a murderer and looking at his picture both enable fi 
one to say ‘So that’s what he’s like’. One may talk of descrip- I 
tions metaphorically by using words that apply literally to t. 
pictures. One may call a description a caricature, a pen portrait 0 
or a verbal picture. Portraits and descriptions can be accurate a 
or inaccurate representations, detailed or not detailed, lifelike or : 
not lifelike. Portraits and descriptions have to be of something. v 
More detailed parallels can be worked out. A bald description is b 
rather like a conceptual or schematic drawing. An impressionistic T 
picture in which much is suggested is like a vivid but oblique b 
description. However, there is one big difference about the ways v 
we can talk about the two. For pictures are things, just as much a 
as the things they are pictures of. For this reason one can ascribe h 
to pictures the properties that one can ascribe to other material 0 
objects. A statue can have no hand, and this does not mean that 0 
it is a statue of a man without a hand. In saying that a statue 
has no hand we are not thinking of it in its representational is 
aspect, but, so to speak, as a thing in its own right. We cannot a 
do this in the case of a description. The case of a picture is rather ti 
more complicated. We can speak of a picture as a thing, as is 
when we say that it is brightly coloured, and do not mean it is a ir 
picture of something brightly coloured. Also we have phrases a 
like ‘ the man in the picture ’ where the object is thought of as a fe 
man (a picture-man). We may say ‘ this (picture) hand is d 
delicately drawn ’ or ‘ this (picture-) hand has blurred edges ’ and a 
we do not mean that it is a picture of a hand with blurred edges. n 
A statue may be regarded as a stone man as well as a statue of a wu! 
maninstone. For all these reasons we need a word like ‘ picture’ fc 
or ‘statue ’ to which ordinary material object adjectives may be is 
applied. Now quite clearly a mental image is not an object, se 
but it may be in some way analogous to one in that it is useful sc 
to have a way of talking about visualising that does not refer to B 
the representative aspect of visualising. It seems to me that in It 
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fact there 2s this much excuse for the introduction of the word 
‘image’. It is a fairly well known fact that it is often difficult 
to visualise the faces of people we know very well. We can get 
so far, we can perhaps put in the outline of the head, but the 
features elude us. Now when people describe this they tend to 
say things like this. ‘I tried to visualise the face but all I got 
was a blur’, or ‘ His face was a blur’ or ‘It wasa blur’. Now 
we may ask ‘ What was a blur?’ What does ‘his face’ refer to ? 
It does not refer to the face we are trying to visualise, nor do we 
mean that we visualise his face as blurred. What we are referring 
to is something analogous to the ‘ face in the picture ’, the picture- 
face. The blur does not represent anything in the face visualised. 
It is, so to speak, a feature of the image in its own right. Similarly 
there is such a thing as visualising a scene in black and white, as 
opposed to visualising a black and white scene. If we do this and 
are asked what colour we visualised the sky as being, we may say 
‘I didn’t visualise it as any particular colour, the whole thing 
was various shades of grey’. ‘ The whole thing ’ is not the scene 
but what is best called the image of it, or the mental picture of it. 
The word ‘ picture’ is a good one here because of the analogy 
between painting in black and white and visualising in black and 
white. Of course, there is danger here. One may press the 
analogy too far, and talk of seeing mental images as though 
having produced them one could afterwards do something anal- 
ogous to examining them. This is one of the ways in which 
mental images are not like pictures. 

The answer to the question ‘Are there mental images ?’ 
is contained in the above discussion. There is no straight 
answer because the purport of the question is not clear. If it is 
taken as meaning ‘ Do people visualise things ? ’ then the answer 
isthat they do. One the other hand a desire to deny that there are 
images may spring from a number of sources. We do not need 
a word like ‘ image ’ in the normal course of events, and it may be 
felt that its introduction is not justified. More particularly the 
denial that there are images may be at bottom a rejection of 
a philosophical account of imagination that is felt to be 
misleading, and to lead to the asking of absurd and therefore 
unanswerable questions. This appears to be part of the motive 
for Ryle’s denial that there are images. The concept of visualising 
is not illuminated but obscured by saying that it consists in 
seeing a private picture located in the mind. In so far as it is 
some such theory as this that is denied, we may agree with Ryle. 
But it will not do to express this by saying there are not images. 
It is very natural to talk of visual images, and we can make 
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ourselves understood when we do so. I have argued that it is 
sometimes more convenient to talk about images than to use more 
normal forms of expression. For these reasons the denial that 
there are images seems quite paradoxical to the educated non- 
philosopher. It is far better to say that there are mental 
pictures, and at the same time issue a warning against asking 
questions about them that can sensibly be asked only of real 
pictures. There remains the question ‘ What sorts of things are 
images ?’ The answer to this may be put briefly thus: ‘ They 
are the same sorts of things as pictures and descriptions. They 
are a sort of half-way house between pictures and descriptions.’ 
This answer as it stands is of course very misleading, and its 
meaning is not obvious. It is intended merely as a short-hand 
reminder of our earlier comparison of the concepts of describing, 
visualising, and portraying. Moreover, this answer is not the 
whole story. Rather it illustrates a method of answering 
questions like “ Are there mental images?”’. This method is 
to try to talk about visualising in the same sort of language as 
we talk about depicting and about pictures, and to see how far 
such a way of talking is possible and useful. We draw certain 
distinctions in our talk about pictures, how far can parallel 
distinctions be made in talking about mental pictures ? In this 
article this method has been applied to one very important part 
of the field. We can talk about pictures without talking about 
what they are pictures of. How far is it convenient and possible 
to talk in a similar way about mental pictures? 
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VIII. MORAL THEORY, ETHICAL 
JUDGMENTS AND EMPIRICISM! 


By StrantEy CAVELL AND ALEXANDER SESONSKE 


EvEN though no issue has provoked more debate among con- 
temporary moral philosophers than that concerning something 
called the “‘ cognitive ’’ or “‘ non-cognitive ”’ character of ethical 
judgments, it is often very unclear just what the problems and 
alternatives are in this admittedly important area. Pragmatists 
and logical empiricists apparently find their greatest divergence 
at this point, but not even criteria for a solution, let alone a 
successful solution itself, have been proposed which have a serious 
likelihood of being accepted by members of either camp. Since 
we are convinced that any satisfactory solution must include 
elements of both views, we want in this paper to accomplish the 
following : In section I we shall propose criteria of adequacy for 
a moral theory, provide explications for both “ cognitive ’’ and 
“non-cognitive ’’ when applied to empirical theories of ethics, and 
then evaluate both of these positions in terms of the proposed 
criteria. With this as groundwork we shall then, in sections IT 
and III, attempt the formulation of a framework for a moral 
theory which can meet both the criteria of adequacy and the 
fundamental demands of both cognitive and non-cognitive 
theorists. If we can accomplish this, we will have shown that 
the cognitive-non-cognitive division is arbitrary and unnecessary, 
and may have gone some way towards showing that a theory 
which allows these positions to merge and co-operate is the 
smallest structure competent to meet the demands any adequate 
moral theory must face. 


I 


In formulating criteria of adequacy for any moral theory, 
we wish to be as little polemical as possible ; that is, we wish to 
find a minimum set of criteria which the large majority of persons 
concerned with these problems might agree upon as necessary 
for a theory of ethics. It should be understood that these 
criteria are only necessary and not sufficient conditions for the 
truth or correctness of a moral theory. A theory which meets 


1 We want to thank Dr. Abraham Kaplan for his extremely helpful 
criticism and kind encouragement. 
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them may be false or incomplete in some other respect ; but a 
view which fails to meet them is not a moral theory at all. Since 
the primary conditions a judgment must satisfy in order to be 
genuinely ethical are that it be normative and that it be grounded, 
we are satisfied that criteria for a moral theory may be found in 
two classical desiderata : (A) that such a theory account for the 
normative character of ethical judgments; and (B) that it 
provide a grounding for these judgments. We shall refer to 
these criteria for moral theory as, respectively, the normative- 
criterion and the ground-criterion ; and we shall designate the 
corresponding requirements for a genuine ethical judgment as 
the normative-condition and the ground-condition. In more 
classical terminology our criteria may be stated as follows: an 
adequate theory of ethics must contain accounts of the meaning 
and proper uses of both ‘ right ’ and ‘ good ’. 

More often than not, in the history of philosophy, these criteria 
have been met non-naturalistically. (We employ this term 
somewhat otherwise than do some contemporary British philo- 
sophers, notably C. D. Broad and A. J. Ayer. We draw the 
distinction between naturalism and non-naturalism on pro- 
cedural, not substantive, grounds: any moral system is taken 
to be grounded non-naturalistically which is deduced from 
ptinciples held to be certain and inviolable. By regarding the 
category in the broadest possible way, we are able to take account 
of several sources of non-naturalistic justification, the most 
obvious being the metaphysical, the religious, and the political). 
This has been so primarily because it has been felt that the 
conditions for a genuine ethical judgment required that such 
judgments be established with apodictic certainty; such a 
judgment, so it has been thought, needs the support not of mere 
Opinion, but of Knowledge—this knowledge to be universal and 
necessary and to tell us about the ultimate nature of our world, 
and/or our Selves. Contemporary empiricisms, despite their 
diversity, agree at least in denying the possibility of such know- 
ledge ; hence we may say that, if the conditions for a genuine 
ethical judgment do require knowledge which is both certain and 
synthetic, then no adequate theory of ethics is compatible with 
empirical principles. 

We regard this conditional statement as tautological, and a 
number of conclusions may be drawn from it. If one accepts 
the antecedent as true, i.e. that the conditions for a genuine 
ethical judgment do require it to be established with apodictic 
certainty, then two possibilities immediately emerge: (i) If it 
is held that any acceptable philosophy musc be empirical, then 
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one is forced to conclude that no adequate moral theory is 
possible ; (ii) on the other hand, if, still assuming the antecedent 
true, it is required that any acceptable philosophy must include 
an adequate moral theory, the obvious conclusion is that empiri- 
cism is not an acceptable basis for philosophy. 

One group of modern empiricists, which includes Ayer, has 
been content with the conclusion that no adequate moral theory 
is possible, and its members have argued that the business of 
moral philosophy is exhausted when it has pointed out and proved 
this result. However, other empirical philosopbers have been 
unwilling to concur in this conclusion and they have therefore 
been led to deny that the conditions for genuine ethical judgments 
require synthetic a priori knowledge. While all members of this 
second group are agreed that metaphysical knowledge is not a 
necessary condition for a genuine ethical judgment, some among 
them hold that knowledge which is verifiable in accordance with an 
empirical criterion of meaning is not a sufficient condition for a 
genuine ethical judgment ; that is, no empirical knowledge is 
sufficient to warrant the assertion of an ethical judgment. 
This result is arrived at primarily through the consideration that 
empirical knowledge is not normative, and hence that ethical 
judgments, which are normative, do not have empirical meaning ; 
they are neither true nor false. An alternative to this view is 
held by those empirical philosophers who deny that syrthetic 
a priort knowledge is necessary for ethical judgments and affirm 
that knowledge which is verifiable in accordance with an empirical 
theory of meaning can be a sufficient condition for a genuine 
ethical judgment. 

With the help of this schematisation of characteristic moral 
theories, we proceed to an explication of what might be meant by 
calling one moral theory “non-cognitive’? and another 
“ cognitive ”’. 

Many of those philosophers who adopt the analytic methods 
developed so extensively within our own century have tended to 
assume that the inevitable result of applying their methods to 
ethical discourse must be a “non-cognitive’’ theory. (Cf. 
Hans Reichenbach, “The modern analysis of knowledge has 
made a cognitive ethics impossible”, The Rise of Scientific 
Philosophy, University of California Press, 1951, p. 277.) Add 
the premiss that the analytic methods are the only philosophical 
methods that meet the severe requirements of empiricism, and 
the conclusion immediately follows that a “ non-cognitive 
ethics’ is the only moral philosophy open to philosophers 
who would be empirical. 
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In order to evaluate this claim we must have a clearer notion 
of just what the claim is. 

It is our suggestion that the thesis of non-cognitivism in ethics 
may be explicated in terms of the foregoing schematisation 
in the following manner : empirical knowledge is not normative ; 
hence ethical judgments, which are normative, do not have 
empirical meaning; which entails that empirical knowledge 
is not sufficient for a genuine ethical judgment. 

If this is a fair rendering of the non-cognitive thesis, then 
we find a rather surprising state of affairs. Whereas the non- 
cognitivists are usually regarded as a relatively homogeneous 
group, and are commonly dubbed “ emotivists’’, it turns out 
that in fact the group contains at least two primary strains— 
primary in the sense that neither is reducible to the other. One 
strain, exemplified by Ayer, holds that the sufficient conditions 
of genuine ethical judgments are feelings of approval and dis- 
approval ; the other strain in the non-cognitivist group, exem- 
plified by Reichenbach, finds that the sufficient conditions of 
genuine ethical judgments are volitional decisions. Although 
each of the views thus expressed denies empirical meaning to 
ethical judgments, each has a particular brand of meaning which 
it does allow them, the former conferring on them “ emotive 
meaning ’’, the latter “instrumental meaning ”’. 

This bifurcation of the non-cognitive view may perhaps 
be best explained by references to the emergence of each branch 
of the view from a distinct philosophic tradition, viz. that of 
Moore and that of Kant. In each case a non-cognitive view 
is adopted as the result of accepting the conditions laid down 
by these thinkers as definitive for ethical theory, and then denying 
that the conditions can be met by a consistently empirical 
philosophy. An historical digression will make this clearer and 
will also serve to suggest that the specific nature of the views are 
as much a result of their historical roots and patterns of develop- 
ment as of the application of analytic methods to ethical discourse. 

It is quite clear how one makes the transition from Moore’s 
Principia Ethica to Stevenson’s Ethics and Language and the 
views on ethics contained in Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic. 
Moore says (p. 5) that the question “ how ‘ good ’ is to be defined, 
is the most fundamental question in all ethics”. And his 
famous point is that “‘ Good’, . . . if we mean by it that quality 
which we assert to belong to a thing when we say that the thing 
is good, is incapable of any definition . . .”’(p. 9). The emotivists 
also admit this indefinability of the fundamental notion of ethics, 
and they do so because they have accepted, also, Moore’s criti- 
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cism of naturalistic ethics expressed in terms of the “‘ Naturalistic 
Fallacy’. But the strict empirical training of the emotivists 
forces them to part with Moore in the conclusions which they draw 
from this state of affairs. Moore concludes that ‘ good ’ denotes 
a simple, unanalysable, non-natural quality. The existence of 
such a quality, which is ex hypothesi unverifiable according to em- 
pirical canons of evidence, obviously cannot be allowed by those 
who would remain empirical. But even at this point Moore 
remains the guide ; for he says (p. 15) that “ if it is denied that 
‘good ’ denotes something simple and undefinable only two alter- 
natives are possible : either it is a complex, a given whole, about 
the correct analysis of which there may be disagreement ; or else 
it means nothing at all, and there 1s no such subject as Ethics’. 
(italics not in original). That the emotivists felt Moore’s criticism 
of the first alternative to be conclusive (“. . . with regard to the 
correct analysis of a given whole . . . whatever definition be 
offered, it may always be asked, with significance of the complex 
so defined, whether it is itself good”’ (p. 15)), and that they 
accepted the second alternative as the correct one are well-known 
historical facts. What is not so well known, or at least not often 
explicitly stated, is that Moore himself suggested the view which 
was adopted, modified and expanded by the emotivists ; though 
his suggestion undoubtedly seemed fantastic to him. 

The development of the “ volitional’? branch of the non- 
cognitive view from the teachings of Kant follows similar lines. 
What is accepted from the Kantian philosophy is the following : 
The exclusion of Understanding from morals ; and in particular 
the grounding of morals in Pure Will; or, in linguistic terminology, 
the characterisation of genuine moral judgments as imperatives, 
and especially as Categorical Imperatives, which fall outside 
the classification true or false. Of course Hypothetical (instru- 
mental) Imperatives were also moral judgments for Kant, but 
the Categorical were the sort with which ethical theory (philo- 
sophy as opposed to “ anthropology ’’) was concerned. 

Kant’s conclusion is that morals are possible only on the 
assumption of a synthetic a priori moral law. And again it is the 
conclusion with which the volitional non-cognitivist disagrees. 
Synthetic @ priort principles are not permissible for familiar 
reasons, and the conclusion immediately follows that therefore 
a fully empirical normative ethics is not possible, or as they also 
put it, ethical statements are not strictly meaningful. 

Since these two strains of the non-cognitive view are not 
reducible, and since, in the actual work of any given non- 
cognitivist, one strain is usually not emphasised to the complete 
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exclusion of the other, we are led to postulate a spectrum of 
possible empirical non-cognitive views in ethics, the one side 
falling into a pure emotivism, and the other side shading into what 
we shall call conativism. Not all of the colours of this spectrum 
will be exemplified but every current empirical non-cognitivist 
will be able to find his proper colour somewhere along this 
spectrum. 

One may sensibly speak of the philosophies that fall along 
this spectrum as “non-cognitive’’; but this term has proved 
to be seriously misleading, especially among the enemies of the 
view. Merely because the “ non-cognitivist ’’ insists that ethics 
is not exhaustively cognitive, 7.c. that the language of ethics 
is not reducible without residue to cognitive empirical statements, 
it by no means follows that he must deny to cognition any role 
whatever in ethics. In fact, Stevenson and Reichenbach have 
gone to great pains to show just what the place of cognition in 
ethics is. Stevenson has even gone a step further, asserting 
that it is just the emotive theory of ethics which most clearly 
exhibits the subtle and pervasive functions which cognition 
performs in ethical discourse. (But conversely, the cognitivist’s 
insistence that ethical judgments are fundamentally cognitive 
does not by itself entail that he must deny any role in ethics to 
feeling and volition.) 

For such reasons we shall minimise the use of the term “ non- 
cognitive ’’ in reference to ethical theories, employing often 
in its stead the less confusing term “‘ emotive-conative ’. The 
more usual appellation “ emotive theory ”’ simply does not cover 
the entire spectrum of philosophers we have previously described ; 
and it is convenient to have a term which, by covering the whole 
range, allows us to speak simultaneously not only about such 
well-defined positions as Ayer’s on the emotive side and Reichen- 
bach’s on the volitional, but also the intermediate view of someone 
like Stevenson. 

We want now to explicate what might be meant by a “ cog- 
nitive’ moral theory. The prima facie case for the empirical 
cognitivist in ethics is this : all meaningful non-empty statements 
must be empirically justifiable ; ethical judgments are meaningful 
non-empty statements; therefore ethical judgments must be 
empirically justifiable. Exactly how the cognitivists propose 
to carry out their programme is often exceedingly unclear ; 
and the disagreements among cognitivists seem to be even 
greater than among the emotive-conativists. 

Nevertheless, it is our suggestion that one plausible inter- 
pretation of the cognitivist thesis is this proposition of our earlier 
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schematisation: knowledge which is verifiable in accord with 
an, empirical theory of meaning can be a sufficient condition for a 
genuine ethical judgment. At least, this formulation is direct 
enough to make evaluation, of the view possible. 

The three schools of empirical cognitive moral theories which 
have been or are most important are the subjectivists, the utili- 
tarians, and the pragmatists. What differentiates these three 
views is the area of empirical knowledge they take to be relevant 
to the validation of an ethical judgment: the subjectivist finds 
as sufficient, knowledge about the internal state of the speaker 
at the time he utters an ethical judgment; the utilitarian 
demands antecedent knowledge about the tendency of an act to 
produce a balance of pleasure over pain in the general population. 
The pragmatist seems to require more knowledge than either of 
the others; but it is not often clear how, in a given situation, 
he sorts out among available knowledge that which is relevant 
from that which is not. What he takes as always relevant is 
knowledge about human needs and desires, about the objects 
and states of affairs which can satisfy these interests, and about 
certain causal or means-ends relations. 

Taking, then, these formulations as explications of ‘‘ emotive- 
conative ’’ and “ cognitive ’’ moral theories, we shall now proceed 
to an evaluation of these views in terms of our criteria of adequacy 
for any moral theory. 

A natural starting point for such an evaluation may be found 
in the fundamental and complementary criticisms which pro- 
ponents of each view constantly heap upon one another. The 
relentless objection of the emotive-conativist against the cog- 
nitivist is that any theory which reduces ethical statements to 
statements about matters of fact (which are, ex hypothesi, non- 
normative for the emotive-conativist) can never account for the 
obvious imperative, dynamic force of ethical statements. The 
ceaseless complaint of the cognitivist against the emotive- 
conativist is that the latter cannot on his theory take into account 
the empirical objective meaning which we all think ethical 
judgments have. 

The interesting thing about these criticisms is that each group 
accuses the other of failing to meet one of the two criteria of 
adequacy we have formulated for moral theory ; apparently 
each of them accepts one, and only one, of the criteria as sufficient 
for an adequate ethics. The difference between the views may 
then be seen to be a function of the difference of the criteria 
which each takes as basic and sufficient. 

Our view of the matter is the following: In so far as each of 
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them is right in its criticism, the other is wrong in its choice 
of criteria. And, in our opinion, each 7s right to some extent in 
its criticism of the shortcomings of the other. The cognitivist 
rightly insists against the emotive-conativist that mere expressions 
of emotion and mere volitional decisions are not, simply by virtue 
of these psychological characteristics, genuine ethical judgments. 
And conversely the emotive-conativist rightly objects that mere 
empirical statements are not, simply by virtue of their verifiability, 
genuine ethical judgments. Supporters of each view have 
realised the force of the criticisms of the other, and have made 
strong attempts to fill im gaps without radically altering the 
essentials of their respective views. The emotive-conativist, 
while still imsisting that ethical judgments are, in a strict sense, 
empirically meaningless, has called attention to the role played 
in the discourse of ethical disagreement by persuasive reasons 
which may, of course, be empirically meaningful. The cognitivist, 
likewise, while still maintaining the primacy of the empirical 
verifiability of genuine ethical judgments, has pointed out the 
instrumental functions of knowledge, and indicated a relation 
between moral obligation and causal necessity. 

These attempts cannot be regarded as wholly successful. 
Each view has suffered from the same mistake, though each has 
erred in its own direction. The failure of both is explainable 
by identical arguments : both of the views have assumed that the 
normative force of ethical judgments and the ground of these 
judgments must be dealt with in the same terms; they have 
assumed one principle to explain and meet the demands of both 
the normative- and ground-conditions. Both viewpoints con- 
tinue the long historical line of moral philosophers who have 
taken one of the two basic categories good and right as primary 
and then attempted to derive the other from it. They differ 
from each other in their selection of the category which is to 
occupy the primary place. 

There is no reason to believe that such a reduction of concepts 
is necessary for an adequate ethics, and indeed, the eminent 
failures in the history of moral philosophy, and the constant 
and valid criticisms which each partial view raises against the 
other, leads one to suspect that, in fact, such a programme of 
reduction cannot be carried through. 

We shall hold that both right and good, both norm and ground 
are irreducible ; that each has a realm in moral philosophy in 
which it is supreme. Accordingly, our plan for the remainder of 
this paper is the following : in Section II, we will suggest a way of 
formulating an empirical ground for a genuine ethical judgment ; 
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in Section III we will try to find a way of accounting for the nor- 
mative character of such judgments compatible with the results 
in II. If we are at all successful in this, we may hope to have 
indicated the direction in which may lie an empirical moral 
philosophy which meets the criteria of adequacy enunciated 
near the beginning of this paper, and which will be capable of 
doing justice to the demands of both the cognitivists and the 
emotive-conativists. 


II 


We have formulated the position of the emotive-conativist 
as one which arrives at the conclusion that the sort of knowledge 
verifiable by an empirical criterion of meaning is not a sufficient 
condition for a genuine ethical judgment ; and we have suggested 
that this is the basis of their insistence that a “ non-cognitive ”’ 
theory of ethics is the only sort compatible with empiricism. In 
line with our reconstruction, the emotive-conativist claim may 
be understood as a denial that empirical knowledge can serve 
both as ground and as source for the normative character of 
ethical judgments. What our results allow us to say is this: 
while empirical knowledge may not be a sufficient condition for an 
ethical judgment, it may yet be a ground for such judgments, 
i.e. it may be one necessary condition, the other necessary 
condition for such judgments being their normative character. 
That empirical knowledge in fact satisfies the ground-condition is 
the view we wish now to adumbrate. 

The emotive-conativist position may also be read as follows : 
empirically verifiable reasons do not logically entail moral 
judgments. (“ Reasons”’ is used here as a logical term in 
contra-distinction to the psychological categories of motive or 
cause. That is, a reason, as here defined, is an empirically 
verifiable proposition and not some non-linguistic organic 
process.) That is, you may present an individual with an 
indefinitely long conjunction of true, “ non-normative ’’, state- 
ments and valid arguments, or statements and arguments which 
he accepts as true and valid, and it by no means necessarily 
follows that he will act in a particular way, or that a particular 
action is good or right. 

This result of the emotive-conativist seems to us to be un- 
deniably true. Reasons alone do not entail normative judgments. 
But the matter does not end here. We must still ask the following 
question: Does this conclusion entail that there can be no cog- 
nitive theory of ethics? It certainly does entail that no ethical 
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theory will stand for a moment if it attempts to deny this result. 
But the fact that reasons, alone, do not entail normative judg- 
ments does not mean that there may not be some other logical 
implication which grounds ethics cognitively. 

The following formulation seems to us to be just such an im- 
plication, and we shall hereafter refer to it as Moral Implication : 
if a judgment is genuinely ethical, then there are empirically 
verifiable reasons entailed by the judgment. Again, this may 
be read as follows: knowledge verifiable by an empirical 
criterion of meaning is a necessary condition for a genuine ethical 
judgment. That is, when a person asserts that someone ought 
to act in a given way, or that an action is good or right, then, if 
these assertions are to be genuinely ethical, there must exist 
reasons in the form of synthetic statements which are empirically 
verifiable and which are logically entailed by the moral judgment. 

The subjectivist and the utilitarian may be understood as 
making the same requirement ; but, in fact, their requirements 
are much more stringent than our Moral Implication, and much 
less plausible. What each of them proposes to do, and this is 
one great source of their inadequacy, is to stipulate antecedently 
what reasons shall be taken as relevant to an ethical judgment. 
On the view proposed here, however, the determination of relevant 
reasons is an empirical matter altogether, and consequently 
cannot be settled before investigation of particular circumstances. 
All that can be said antecedently is that there are reasons—this 
follows trivially from our requirement for a genuine ethical 
utterance. To then enunciate a priori what these reasons are, 
is to construct a moral theory in essential disagreement with the 
one presented here. Our suggestion is that the requirement 
that there be empirically verifiable reasons, plus a refusal to 
stipulate a priori what these reasons may be, is enough to ground 
ethics cognitively, or if you prefer, is a plausible explicans for 
the phrase “ cognitive ethics ”’. 

Reichenbach says that considerations of a logical kind have 
forced him to his non-cognitive, conative, position, viz. the 
consideration that reasons do not logically entail decisions. We 
have accepted and affirmed this consideration and regard it as a 
very strong point in favour of the view presented here that 
Reichenbach’s view can be derived from it: it immediately 
follows from the assertions (i) that ethical judgments entail 
reasons, and (ii) that ethical judgments are not logically equivalent 
to reasons, or any conjunction of reasons, that (iii) reasons cannot 
logically entail ethical judgments. And the assertions in question 
comprise what we have called Moral Implication. 
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To meet our criteria of adequacy, a moral theory must provide 
a logical schema for determining the ground of genuine ethical 
judgments. That is, to meet the ground-criterion, any adequate 
moral theory must require that moral judgments logically entail 
supporting reasons. What distinguishes among those moral 
theories which meet this criterion, are the differences among the 
classes of reasons which each theory regards as admissible. 
That we limit the class of admissible reasons to statements which 
are empirically verifiable is a necessary consequence of an attempt 
to carry through a consistent and complete empirical philosophy. 

Although both Reichenbach and Stevenson have been con- 
cerned to insist on the importance of reasons, cognitive elements, 
in the discourse of ethical disagreement, neither of them has been 
able to find any necessary connexion between moral choices 
and empirical justifications. They have spoken only of the 
causal (psychological) connexions from reasons to choices ; 
and while we accept this result, we also insist that in the reverse 
direction, from judgment to reason, there is a strictly logical 
relation. This commits us, therefore, to a view which holds 
that in every ethical situation there is an irreducible cognitive 
component, that there are always reasons which are taken to 
support the moral judgment. Moreover, in distinction from the 
moral theories of Stevenson and Reichenbach, the view here 
presented can perform two functions which seem to us of crucial 
importance for moral theory in general and empirical moral 
theory in particular: (i) Rather than contenting ourselves with 
saying that there may be, and usually are, reasons for moral 
judgments, we are able, because of our conscious and constant 
differentiation between ground and norm, to require on logical 
grounds, the existence of such reasons. The failure to make this 
requirement makes it impossible for either Stevenson or Reichen- 
bach to distinguish mere expressions of emotion and/or arbitrary 
demands of will on the one hand, from genuine ethical judgments 
on the other. Which is another way of saying that neither 
theory satisfies the ground-criterion. (ii) While, like Stevenson’s, 
our view can account for any and all reasons which may be offered 
(and so upset Stevenson’s claim that only an emotive theory is 
capable of this), our theory, unlike the other two views, is able to 
distinguish among reasons those which are admissible and 
relevant as supports for an ethical judgment, from those which 
are not. We can say immediately that only empirically veri- 
fiable reasons will be admissible ; but it is obvious that not every 
synthetic sentence that follows from an ethical judgment is 
relevant as a reason for that judgment. However, we cannot 
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limit the class of admissible relevant reasons further until we 
have discussed the normative-condition for an ethical judgment 
in the next section of this paper. 

The ground-criterion is, in fact, a meaning criterion for ethical 
judgments. Only when we know how, if at all, a moral theory 
grounds ethical judgments will we know how it construes the 
meaning of ethical judgments. Thus, if the criterion is met non- 
naturalistically, the meaning assigned to the judgment will be 
non-empirical. We are able to assign empirical meaning to 
ethical judgments because we have met the ground-criterion in 
straightforward empirical terms. This course has been open to us 
because we have been able to differentiate between the ground- 
and normative-criteria. The primary, if not single concern, 
of the emotive-conativists with the normative-condition for an 
ethical judgment, plus their failure to recognise that there are 
two autonomous criteria which have to be met, tricked them into 
attempting to account for meaning in terms of normative- 
conditions—-which probably explains why many philosophers 
feel that ‘‘ emotive meaning ”’ and “instrumental meaning ’’, and 
their many relatives, are not really instances of meaning at all. 

Our results, so far, are the following: We have seen that the 
assertion that empirical knowledge is an adequate ground for 
genuine ethical judgments (this is what we have tried to show in 
section IT) is the same as the assertion that empirical knowledge 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition for a genuine ethical 
judgment. What we have yet to do is to provide the other 
necessary condition which, together with the first necessary 
condition, forms the sufficient condition for such judgments. 
Accordingly, the last section of this paper will be most directly 
concerned with a consideration of ways to meet the normative- 
criterion. 

Ill 


The normative character of ethical judgments can, we believe, 
be accounted for by a consideration of the role of principles 
which function regulatively in ethical inquiry. Inquiry always 
involves such principles, and we want to be able to say of 
any given principle that it is either warranted or unwarranted. 
Our task in this section then has the following parts: to 
show how these regulative principes help to explicate the 
normative character of ethical judgments; and to show how, 
although these principles, or some other section of ethical dis- 
course, are often regarded as essentially unjustifiable, or “ non- 
cognitive’, they can receive justification as either warranted 
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or unwarranted. Briefly, any principle is justified, as warranted 
or unwarranted, by the results of its application, 2.e. by the ends 
to which it is shown to lead. But this does not commit us to a 
non-cognitive view, for the ends to which we refer are not specific, 
fixed goals upon which there is, admittedly, no widespread 
agreement, but rather they are certain very general aims which 
have great importance for life; and upon these latter there is 
quite general agreement. Why we think this shift of emphasis 
from specific goals to general aims is of utmost importance for 
moral philosophy will, we hope, become clear in the course of 
this last section. 

The normative-condition of ethical judgments has been 
construed in various ways by various writers: attention has 
been called to the “dynamic”’ or “ contagious”’ quality of 
such judgments; notice has been taken of their imperative 
functioning and their persuasiveness ; and some thinkers have 
been content simply to say of the judgments that they were 
normative without characterising that term any further than 
insisting it rendered the judgment incapable of having empirical 
meaning. A different class of philosophers has sought to ex- 
plain ethical judgments as predictions of the occurrence of certain 
satisfactions or prizings or, alternatively, as predictions of the 
fulfilment of certain interests. This second group has found the 
greatest part of the normative character of these judgments in 
the causal connexions which must be taken into account and 
complied with if one is to move from the present state of desire 
and unfulfilled interest, into a predicted state where these desires 
will be relieved and the interests fulfilled. Whatever normative 
force is still unaccounted for can presumably be taken up by the 
instrumental character of judgment in general. 

Before attempting to evaluate this host of suggestions, we 
must make clear just what is involved in “accounting for ”’ 
the normative-condition of ethical judgments. There are two 
stages in this process, or rather, two conditions to be met ; 
one is psychological, the other logical: (i) There is the provision 
of an analysis of the characteristics of these judgments by 
virtue of which they do, as a matter of fact, have this felt, im- 
mediate normative force. (ii) There is the provision of a warrant 
for this normative force. It is only when both these conditions 
have been satisfied that the normative-criterion will be completely 
met. 

In terms of this rendering of the normative-criterion, we 
can now mention another shortcoming of each of the views 
mentioned above. As in the case of the criticisms developed 
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in section I their shortcomings with regard to the two phases of 
the normative-criterion are reciprocal. The first group mentioned, 
the emotive-conativists, has been primarily concerned to account 
for the felt normative force of ethical judgments ; where they 
have been aware of the existence of the warrant-condition, they 
have most often attempted to squeeze it into the force-condition. 
The second group, the pragmatist version of the cognitivist 
position, has been so concerned to provide a warrant for ethical 
judgments that they have often been unaware of the necessity 
of accounting for their felt quality or force, especially when 
analysing actual ethical language. This differentiation between 
the psychological and the logical aspects of the normative- 
condition thus presents us with a very strange spectacle: the 
cognitivists, those pragmatically oriented, for whom psychology 
has been the root philosophical science, have been most deeply 
worried over the logical problem; the emotive-conativists, 
those positivistically oriented, for whom logic provides the funda- 
mental tool for philosophy, have been most impressed with the 
ubiquity of ethical disagreement, with the difficulties in the way 
of settling such disagreement, with the emotional appeal of 
ethical rhetoric, and with the fact that ethical judgments cannot 
obviously be verified by empirical methods. The cognitivist, 
on the other hand, has thought that ethical judgments were 
empirically meaningful and that this condition made possible, 
even though difficult, the rational settlement of ethical dis- 
agreement, and he has tried to provide the logical schematism 
for this task. 

Stevenson, better perhaps than any other contemporary moral 
philosopher, has grappled with the problems of the force- 
condition: the enormous variety of examples he brings to 
bear displays the extent and range of ways in which persons 
react to the immediate normative quality of ethical language. 
What Stevenson, like all of the emotive-conativists, has most 
often been criticised for is his inability to distinguish among 
all the methods of persuasion on any ground other than effective- 
ness. And it does seem that their position is open to this 
criticism, even though we are certain that they would be un- 
willing to accept the “ might makes right ”’ position to which it 
immediately leads. The emotive-conativist is content to point 
out that “ volitional differences cannot be settled by the appeal 
to a system of ethics . . . they can be overcome only through 
the clash of opinion, through the friction between the individual 
and his environment, through controversy and the compulsion 
of the situation”’. (Reichenbach, op. cit., p. 296.) Now 
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while this is an apt description of what, in fact, an ethical 
controversy is like, the absolutely crucial point to be realised 
is this: i is not the clash and the compulsion which justify the 
particular settlement, if any, which is reached. If the settlement 
is to be justified at all, it must be justified on other grounds, and 
if you are attempting to carry through an empirical philosophy, 
on empirical grounds. The identical situation obtains in the 
realm of knowledge as well. Differences in belief are also 
only to be “settled through the clash of opinion, etc.”’, but 
here it is taken as axiomatic by all empiricists that the justi- 
fication of particular beliefs is never the furor which precedes 
their acceptance, but solely the fact that the belief in question 
is empirically grounded. Reichenbach has often insisted upon 
a clear distinction between the “ context of discovery ”’ and the 
“ context of justification’. Apparently what he, and the other 
emotive-conativists are saying is that in ethics there is no context 
of justification. Our distinction between the force- and the 
warrant-conditions indicates that we think there is possible 
an empirical justification of ethical judgments, that there is a 
means for distinguishing among grounded judgments which are 
in fact persuasive, 7.e. among judgments which satisfy the ground- 
and the force-conditions, those which are warranted from those 
which are not, 7.e. those which do and those which do not meet 
the warrant-condition. 

Since this is such a fundamental claim and radical criticism 
of the other views, we could perhaps do worse than to illustrate 
and reinforce it a little. The logic of ethical and of epistemo- 
logical discourse seems to us to be identical. Granting this for 
the moment, let us see what Stevenson’s logical analysis of 
ethical discourse looks like when we perform certain simple 
substitutions and thereby transfer it to the discourse of 
epistemology. Stevenson analyses sentences of the form “x is 
good’ into what he considers a more articulate form: “I 
approve of x; do so as well’’. According to this plan, why 
should not sentences of the form “ z is true”’ find their logical 
articulation in sentences like “I affirm 2; do so as well’’ ? 
Certainly true is as ‘“ persuasive ”’ as good is ; and it is probably 
used even more often by politicians than the latter term is. 
Moreover, if it comes to that, one can always ask of a definition 
of truth, “Is that really truth ?’’—which would indicate that 
the Naturalistic Fallacy works as well for epistemological as 
for ethical terms. Yet, no empiricist would take this to be 
an adequate analysis of truth; and to think the “emotive ”’ 
analysis of goodness, or rightness, is mysteriously free from 
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identical criticism seems to us logically gratuitous, psychologically 
false, and to be accounted for as an historical accident. 

As has been indicated, we are suggesting that principles which 
function regulatively in inquiry supply the normative-conditions 
for judgments in general (if it be true, as we believe, that all 
judgments have both ground- and normative-conditions) and 
ethical judgments in particular. We must now say how this 
can be so. 

A. We will say that the force-condition of a judgment is 
satisfied when (i) a principle is accepted as regulative in a context 
of inquiry ; (ii) the judgment in question can be derived from 
the regulative principle(s) in conjunction with some synthetic 
statement(s) which are believed to be true ; and (iii) the language 
of the judgment is of the sort recognised as appropriate for 
ethical discourse in a given semantic community. Condition 
(ii) then allows us to admit all that the emotive-conativists want 
to say about the “emotive’’, “ persuasive’’, ‘‘dynamic”’, 
“instrumental ’’ qualities of ethical language; but the con- 
clusion we draw from this is very different from theirs : whether 
or not a statement has these characteristics says nothing about 
the meaning of the statement, but shys something only about its 
function in its relation to behaviour. These functions are no 
different in the ethical case from what they are in other realms of 
discourse. 

The ground-condition for ethical judgments, as will be 
recalled, requires that there be empirical reasons for the judg- 
ment. In discussing this, we said that these reasons could not 
be determined antecedently to an investigation of the particular 
context of that judgment. We can now say which, among 
the endless list of empirical statements which could be made about 
any context of inquiry, are relevant as reasons in support of an 
ethical judgment. A reason is relevant in a context of moral 
inquiry when it relates a judgment to a principle accepted as 
regulative in that context. Two empirically verified statements 
may be offered as reasons relevant to a moral judgment ; but one 
reason is offered in favour of the judgment, the other in its 

disfavour. The logic of the situation is this : the former reason, 
in conjunction with a principle accepted as regulative by the 
person who offers the reason, logically implies the judgment in 
question ; the latter reason, in conjunction with a different 
principle accepted as regulative by the person who offers that 
reason, logically implies the negation of the judgment in question. 
If this disagreement is to be settled, the disputants must find 
some third principle which they both accept as regulative from 
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which, in conjunction with both their reasons, either the judg- 
ment or its negation can be derived. In other cases, where the 
same set of reasons are offered by one disputant in favour of the 
judgment and by another disputant in favour of the negation 
of the judgment—the famous case of the emotive-conativist 
in which “ agreement on all the facts may not entail agreement 
on the judgment ’’—what has happened is that the disputants 
are accepting different principles as regulative for the same context 
of inquiry. If agreement is to be reached in this case, the dis- 
putants must be able to agree on a principle which they can both 
accept as regulative for moral inquiry from which, in conjunction 
with “all” the facts, either the judgment or its negation can be 
derived. In terms of this kind of reconstruction, it may be 
enlightening to provide a logical structure of Stevenson’s 
“disagreement in belief’’ and “disagreement in attitude’’. 
Disagreements in belief are disagreements in a context in which 
the disputants either implicitly or explicitly assume a common 
regulative principle. In this case, agreement on the facts about 
the particular context of inquiry will be sufficient for agreement 
on an ethical judgment. Another sort of disagreement occurs 
when the disputants have no initial agreement on a regulative 
principle, but come to have one in the course of investigation 
of the situation. This sort of disagreement seems to lie some- 
where between “ disagreement in belief ’’ and “ disagreement in 
attitude ’’, the latter describing the situation in which no new 
fact about the situation at hand seems capable of allowing a 
new regulative principle which the disputants can agree upon. 
But, put in our logical form rather than Stevenson’s psychological 
phrasing, we do not have to stop here. For we have localised 
the source of the disagreement and have indicated on what 
grounds rational settlement may take place. 

B. We now turn to a consideration of the warrant-condition, 
i.e. to the task of providing a warrant for the normative force of 
ethical judgments. This breaks immediately into two sub- 
tasks : (1) the provision of a warrant for the regulative principle 
from which the normative force of the judgment is derived ; 
and (2) the provision of a warrant for the judgment itself. 
Since principles and judgments receive their justification, 
as warranted or unwarranted, in very different ways, we will 
distinguish these modes of justification by referring to the 
justification of principles as primary-justification, and the justi- 
fication of judgments as secondary-justification. We may then 
say that the ethical judgment will be secondarily-warranted 
when, and only when the regulative principle(s), whose acceptance 
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has provided the felt normative quality of the judgment which 
is implied by it, is primarily-warranted, and when the synthetic 
statements which ground the judgment are verified, and are 
shown to be relevant in the sense defined. If empiricism is to be 
carried through in moral philosophy, a method must be provided 
by means of which these principles can receive empirical primary- 
justification. 

It is characteristic of the regulative principle that its validity 
is not in question for the context in which it is functioning 
regulatively, or, if its validity were questioned, it could not be 
established with reference to that context alone. It may be 
helpful to distinguish among regulative principles those which are 
essentially regulative from those which are only functionally 
regulative. The latter can receive straight-forward empirical 
justification in contexts in which they do not appear regulatively ; 
whereas the former cannot. An example, perhaps the only 
example, of an essentially regulative principle is the Rule of 
Induction. Most, if not all, other regulative principles—in 
ethical matters as well as in matters of knowledge—are functionally 
regulative. Regulative principles formulate the general ccn- 
ditions under which some desired result can be obtained. A 
regulative principle R is primarily-justified, as primarily- 
warranted or primarily-unwarranted, when a metalinguistic 
statement of the form, “ The acceptance of R is one of a set of 
conditions for the realisation of such and such ends ”’ is empirically 
verified as true or false. Put in a more familiar but less precise 
idiom: “If you want end z, then you must accept R, 1.e. act 
in accordance with it ”’. 

Given these formulations, our result is the following: The 
secondary-warrant for an ethical judgment can never be estab- 
lished with certainty, but is always only probable; this for 
three reasons : (i) The primary-warrant for the principle which 
implies the judgment is an empirical matter and hence can be 
established only with some degree of probability; (ii) The 
synthetic statements which are conjoined with the principle 
in order to make possible the derivation of the judgment from it 
are verifiable only with some degree of probability ; and (iii) 
we can never be certain that we have applied the right principle 
to the context in question, because the selection of the principle 
depends on our knowledge of the context, and our knowledge 
is inevitably incomplete. It is, however, our hypothesis that 
there are some few very general regulative principles which are 
primarily-warranted in virtually all moral contexts; this is 
because they formulate the most general conditions under which 
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the realisation of values can be maximised. Perhaps one such 
principle is Kant’s Kingdom of Ends. Its great generality of 
application is perhaps enough to make plausible calling it 
“ categorical ”’. 

The formulation “If you want z, then you must accept R”’ 
is familiar enough, and we may expect to hear immediately 
a familiar comment on formulations of this general kind. Some 
who admit the formulation to be essentially correct may say : 
If you think that this formulation saves ethics from a non- 
cognitive fate, then you are sorely mistaken ; for if the desir- 
ability of x is questioned you will be driven ultimately to an 
empirically unjustifiable normative statement of the form ‘“‘ You 
ought to want x” or, alternatively, you will be compelled to 
make some noncognitive, volitional decision to pursue z. 

In most general terms, our answer to this claim is the following : 
While it is true that ends are accepted in any given context and 
cannot be justified in that context, this does not mean that any 
end is in principle unjustifiable. It only means that in order to 
justify an end, you must move to a wider context in which the 
end becomes a means, or alternatively, becomes an R to some 
further x. As end, it does not receive, but provides justification. 

The non-cognitivist has proved something very different from 
what he thinks he has proved. He has accepted the characterisa- 
tion and hypothetical conclusion of the classical moralists to the 
effect that, if ethics is to be genuine, it must be founded upon 
certain fixed ends which are not means to any further end, or 
upon certain fixed rules which are not justifiable by any ends to 
which they may lead. They, the non-cognitivists, have then 
shown the consequent of this hypothetical statement to be in- 
compatible with empiricism. That is to say, they have 
demonstrated the important but somewhat unenlightening propo- 
sition that non-naturalistic moral theories are non-naturalistic. 
They have not proven what they sometimes claim to have proven, 
namely, that there can be no genuine empirical moral theory. 
It may make some sense to read the emotive-conative position 
as an incomplete theory of value, and not as a moral theory 
at all. What they have insisted upon—rightly, on our view— 
is that values are ultimately rooted in human needs, wishes, 
desires. But you are not talking ethics until you talk about the 
choices that people make among their values and about the 
regulative principles which persons as a matter of fact do accept 
as authoritatively guiding these choices. If this interpretation 
of the emotive-conativist position is acceptable at all, the 
holder of such a view is again seen to have proven something 
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different from what he claims to have proven. He has not 
shown that an empirically justifiable moral theory is impossible, 
or that empiricism entails a non-cognitive ethics, but only that 
an empirical theory of value is not yet a moral theory. 

Do these results—combined with our insistence that ‘‘ emotive 
meaning ’’, “ instrumental meaning”’, etc., are not really instances 
of meaning at all—violate the Empirical Criterion of Meaning ? 
We do not want to leave this question with no hint of an answer 
on the chance that the conclusions reached in this paper seem to 
have some immediate force to empiricists from both the cog- 
nitivist and emotive-conativist strains of moral philosophy. 

Our results do seem to be incompatible with the letter of most 
of the existent formulations of an Empirical Criterion of Meaning 
with which we are familiar, e.g. those which appear in the writings 
of Ayer and Reichenbach. That is to say, judgments of the form 
“A ought to do x ”’ do seem to be incapable of verification in the 
way that “A actually performed x’’ does seem to be. Never- 
theless, we want to suggest that our results are compatible 
with the spirit of the Empirical Criterion. Such a stipulation 
was first formulated in order to deprive certain metaphysical 
statements of empirical meaning, and it turned out—perhaps 
quite adventitiously—that the stipulation also deprived most 
ethical and esthetic judgments of empirical meaning, and, in 
fact, had the same effect on all but a relatively small class of 
sentences in the indicative mood. 

Because we are sympathetic to the original purpose of the 
Criterion, and because we also want to hold that ethical judgments 
can be said to have empirical meaning, we now want to offer— 
not unaware of certain presumptuousness—an amendment of the 
Empirical Criterion of Meaning which enlarges the class of 
sentences which may be said to have empirical meaning, but 
which still excludes many, and we hope most, of those which the 
early logical empiricists had in mind when they first formulated 
theirtheory. Our suggested criterion of meaning is the following : 
A judgment may be said to have empirical meaning if and only if 
it is either empirically verifiable as true or false, or it is empirically 
secondarily-justifiable as secondarily-warranted or secondarily- 
unwarranted. The second condition is satisfied when a judgment 
can be derived from a regulative principle which is empirically 
primarily-justifiable, in conjunction with certain synthetic 
statements verifiable as true or false. 

If such a reformulation is acceptable to some emotive- 
conativists, and if something like it is a fairly precise formulation 
of what the pragmatist means by his pragmatic maxim, then we 
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will have accomplished all we could wish ; for we are still con- 
vinced of the complementary nature of positivism and 
pragmatism. 

This, then, completes our sketch for an empirical moral theory. 
It is a moral theory because it is concerned with supplying the 
ground- and the normative-conditions for ethical judgments ; 
it is empirical because it attempts to satisfy these conditions 
in a way compatible with the fundamental tenets of empiricism. 
It makes no sense to call our treatment of moral theory “ cog- 
nitive’, “emotive’”’, or “conative’’, for in it cognitions, 
emotions and volitions all have essential roles. It is still a 
further question, and perhaps one of philosophical taste, whether 
one decides that with the completion of a satisfactory moral 
theory the work of moral philosophy ends, or whether, with 
such a foundation, the philosophic task in ethics begins. 


University of California at Los Angeles 








IX.—DISCUSSIONS 


A NEW DECISION PROCEDURE FOR 
ARISTOTLE’S SYLLOGISTIC 


Tue tabular decision prodecure for which directions are here given 
is based on an arithmetical interpretation that the author recently 
noticed and later found to be known to Professor J. Stupecki. We 
consider the system as based on the axioms of Lukasiewicz!: in 


1. Aaa 
2. Iaa 
3. CKAmaAbmAba 
4. CK AmaImbIba 


in which the functors A and J are customarily interpreted as “‘All — — - 
is...” and “Some —--- jis. . .” respectively, in the field of uni- 
versal terms ; ; functors O and E are introduced by definition as the 
respective negations of A and J. Our interpretation lies in the field 
of integers greater than 1, which for the purposes of the decision 
procedure we further limit * to prime numbers and such products 
of primes as contain no prime more than once. Aba is true just 
when 6 is a factor of a, Iba just when b and a have a common factor, 
then Oba just when 6 is not a factor of a, Eba just when b and a are 
relatively prime. It can easily be seen that this interpretation 
satisfies the axioms. We first give directions for carrying out the 
decision procedure, with such comments on each as seem to be 
required, and then prove its adequacy. 

(1) The procedure is to be applied to normal forms, reduction 
to which is a matter of propositional logic. As normal form we take 
Ca,Ca, . . . Ca,,B where each « is an A-, E-, I- or O-proposition and 
fis the constant false proposition Oaa. Every significant expression 
of the system can be reduced to a deductively equivalent set of one 
or more such normal forms and is a thesis just if all members of the 
set are theses. A normal form is a thesis just if the antecedents are 
logically incompatible. Subsequent operations consist in attempting 
to verify all antecedents and thus reject the expression. Where 
this proves impossible the expression is accepted as a thesis. 

(2) To the n variables of the expression in arbitrary order assign 
different prime numbers. This will provisionally verify all negative 
(Z- and O-) antecedents that do not have their two variables of 
identical shape. 


1Cf. J. Eukasiewicz, Aristotle's Syllogistic, Oxford, 1951, § 25. All 
references lacking other indication are to this work. 

2 For suggesting this limitation as befitting the procedure, and for 
supplying a needed correction to an earlier version of (5) infra the author 
is indebted to Professor J. Lukasiewicz. 

8 § 32 and p. 123. 
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(3) Taking each J-antecedent in turn, multiply the numbers 
latest obtained for its variables by a prime so far unused in the 
table (choosing therefore a new prime as each J is dealt with). This 
will verify all J-antecedents, and will only falsify such previously 
verified H-antecedents as share both variables (in any order) with 
some JI-antecedent. Should such falsification take place, the 
procedure may finish, for the expression is a thesis. 

(4) Taking each A-antecedent in turn, raise the number latest 
obtained for its last variable to the L.C.M. of that and the number 
latest obtained for its first variable. This will verify each A in turn, 
but since later raises may upset previously arranged divisibilities 
(5) must be applied. 

(5) Where there is more than one A-antecedent, as each is verified 
by (4) see whether the previous ones remain true. For any that does 
not, apply (4) to it again, using the numbers latest obtained, and 
continue doing this till all are verified. As all A- and J-propositions 
are compatible, and will de facto have been verified by (3)-(5), 
only one step remains. 

(6) Check the negative antecedents to see if all remain verified. 
If they do, or if there are none, the expression must be rejected, 
if any is false, the expression is a thesis. 

Proof of adequacy (and exemplification of the working and lay-out) 
may begin with verification of the axioms 1-4, Products are con- 
veniently kept in prime factors. 


1 1. Aaa 
Normal form § COaaQaa 
a/2 falsifies the antecdent ; a thesis. 


2. Iaa 
Normal form CEaaOaa 
a/2 falsifies the antecedent ; a thesis. 


3. CKAmaAbmAba 
Normal form CAmaC AbmCObaOaa 


a b m 
2 3 5 
Ama 2°5 
Abm 2.3.5 Jo 


Oba false ; a thesis. 
In that example Abm produces by (4) 3.5 for m but then Ama is 
no longer true, so by (5) the product for a must be raised to 2.3.5. 


4. CKAmaImbIba 
Normal form CAmaCImbCEbaOaa 


a b m 

2 3 5 
Imb Shall Bent 
Ama 2.5.7 


Eba false; a thesis. 
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Now we test Hukasiewicz’s sole axiom of rejection (p. 76) : 
CK AamAbmlba 
Normal form CAamCAbmC EbaOaa 

a b m 
2 3 5 

Aam 2.5 

Abm 2.3.5 
All antecedents true; rejected. 


It is known that the foregoing axioms together with Stupecki’s 
rule of rejection constitute a basis for a complete decision procedure.? 
If our method validates Stupecki’s rule it will be adequate. This 
tule states that when « and f are negative (H- or O-propositions) 
and (a) Cay and (b) CBy are both rejected, then (c) CaCBy may be 
rejected. Manifestly, if we assign different primes to all distinct 
variables in (c) and with them carry out the proofs leading to re- 
jection of (a) and (6) we shall have a set of numbers which rejects (c). 
Therefore every significant expression of the syllogistic is asserted 
or rejected on the basis of our procedure. 

Ivo THomas. 


1§ 33. 
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HAMPSHIRE’S ANALOGY 


In a recent article (MinD, vol. lxi, no. 241, 1952, pp. 1-12), Mr. 
Stuart Hampshire claims to have solved what he calls “one of the 
many puzzles’ that go to make up the philosophical problem of 
Other Minds. His claim is, it seems to me, both too modest and 
too extravagant : too modest in that Hampshire’s article is, in 
effect, an important contribution to the philosophical problem 
taken as a whole, too extravagant in that the contribution it makes 
is made more by way of implication, suggestion, an unconscious 
reductio ad absurdum, than by way of direct, downright intention. 
This at any rate is the thesis that I want to establish in this paper, 
and the best way of doing this is, I think, by going over certain 
passages in Hampshire’s article and showing why I think that he 
fails to make quite the point that he wants to make, and yet succeeds 
in coming upon an important philosophical truth. 

At the very beginning of his paper, Hampshire introduces what he 
calls two ‘ quasi-technical words”. I shall avoid the risk of mis- 
interpreting what he has to say on this score by quoting him in full : 


“As specimens of the type of sentence the status of which, as 
normally used, is in dispute, I shall take the sentences, ‘ I feel giddy ’, 
‘ you feel giddy ’, ‘ he feels giddy ’ and so on through the other cases 
of the verb ‘feel’. Any normal use of the sentence ‘ I feel giddy ’ will 
be, in my invented terminology, a specimen of an autobiographical 
statement, where this phrase is simply shorthand for ‘a statement 
describing somebody’s momentary feelings or sensations which is 
expressed in the first person singular ’. Any normal use of the sentences 
‘he feels giddy ’, ‘ you feel giddy ’, or ‘ they feel giddy ’, will be speci- 
mens of heterobiographical statements—that is, statements des- 
cribing somebody’s feelings which are not expressed in the first 
person singular; ‘“‘ we feel giddy’, as normally used, would be a 
statement which is partly autobiographical and partly heterobio- 
graphical in my sense.” 


There are, of course, more distinctions here than are explicitly 
admitted to in the text. For besides that between “ hetero- 
biographical statements ” and “autobiographical statements’’, there 
is also that between “statement” and “sentence ”. Hampshire 
clearly goes on the assumption that this distinction is not in need 
of any further elucidation on his part. He writes as if its significance 
were common knowledge. Now though it is true that in the very 
recent past, at any rate, it has passed into the philosophical ver- 
nacular, it is still not without its difficulties—difficulties which 
Hampshire would have been well advised to face, for his failure to deal 
with them effectively gives his thesis its distinctive ambiguity. 
First, let me try and explain what I think these difficulties to be. 
This I shall do in a somewhat circuitous fashion, and in a way that 
depends for its efficacy on the acceptance of a particular assumption : 
567 i 
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namely, that any definition of the term ‘ statement ’ or ‘ sentence’ 
implies—in some sense or other of that overworked word—a criterion 
of identity for statements or sentences as the case may be. If this 
is accepted, then the way lies clear before me. For what I hope to 
do is to reveal the inadequacies of Hampshire’s definitions of 
‘statement’ and ‘sentence’ by looking at the usage for ‘same 
statement ’ and ‘same sentence’ that they naturally suggest. 

To begin with, Hampshire’s usage of the term ‘sentence’: 
This seems to me, if I understand him aright, entirely unobjectionable. 
A sentence is, in effect, a grammatical unit. It can, of course, be 
either uttered or written—and any sentence can be uttered or 
written more than once. Any single occasion of its utterance or 
inscription provides us with an instance of that sentence. And 
conversely, any two sets of similar noises or marks on paper—the 
degree of similarity demanded being laid down in the phonetic and 
graphic rules associated with the language in question—any two sets 
of similar noises or marks on paper are to count as instances of the 
same sentence. Thus, we could say that the same sentence occurs 
in Bleak House and The Ambassadors if the marks written thus: 
He was sad, appear in both. And this provides us with a good 
working example of the way in which we can arrive at a criterion of 
identity for sentences by looking into the definition of the term 
‘sentence ’. 

Now it follows that on this usage the same sentence may on 
different occasions be used to convey very different information. 
For instance, to revert to the example that I cited above, the sentence 
* He is sad ’ could have been used by Dickens to describe the feelings 
of Mr. Tulkinghorn and by Henry James to describe the feelings of 
Chad Newsome. Again, on different occasions or in different contexts 
it might be that the same information could only be conveyed by 
different sentences. For instance, to describe Chad Newsome’s 
feelings, Strether might well say ‘‘He is sad’’; whereas if Chad 
Newsome wants to convey the same information he can most ap- 
propriately do so by means of the sentence “ I am sad ”’. 

But when we turn from sentences to statements, Hampshire’s 
usage is far less clear. What is certain is that he intends a dis- 
tinction between the one type of linguistic entity and the other, 
but exactly how he conceives it is, to me at any rate, somewhat 
obscure. Statements are, he seems to be saying, what sentences 
(or perhaps better, usages of sentences) express. This is by now a 
not unfamiliar view and one natural implication is that the same 
sentence can be used to express different statements; one would 
expect Hampshire to say, for instance, that when “ He is sad” 
is used to talk about people as far removed from one another as Mr. 
Tulkinghorn and Chad Newsome, it is in effect being used to make 
two different statements. But what is less clear is how Hampshire 
would characterise the second of the two situations that I cited above: 
4.e. where Chad’s feelings can be rendered by “ He is sad’ when 
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the speaker is Strether and by “ I am sad ”’ when the speaker is Chad 
himself. Would Hampshire say that the two sentences do or do 
not express the same statement ? Personally I should have ex- 
pected him to say that they do—although given plausible reasons, I 
should have respected his decision to say that they do not. In 
fact he says neither. Throughout the paper he hovers between the 
the two alternatives and it is on the shifting sands of his indecision 
that the whole thesis goes aground. 

For, on the one hand, the distinction between ‘‘ autobiographical 
statements ’’ and ‘‘ heterobiographical statements’ suggests that 
the classification of statements is intimately bound up with the 
linguistic garb in which they are clothed. Indeed in the passage 
I have quoted Hampshire says so in so many words. From which 
it would seem to follow that the sentences “ He is sad”’ and “I 
am sad”’ can never be used to assert the same statement: for 
if it were the case that they could, would the statement they 
both asserted be a heterobiographical statement or an autobio- 
graphical statement ? Ofcourse we should be at a loss for an answer; 
which in turn brings out the impossibility of such an eventuality 
arising. Hampshire’s classification then seems to commit him to the 
view that the same statement can never be expressed by different 
sentences. In itself, of course, this is a perfectly legitimate proposal ; 
but, as I hope to show later, in this particular philosophical context, 
it is bound to give rise to difficulties and confusion. 

On the other hand, it is exactly the opposite view that 
Hampshire seems to be putting forward in his discussion of the 
problem of Knowledge. At one point he attacks the contention 
that a heterobiographical statement can never be “known 
directly’. This contention is, he says, “plainly false”. For “the 
person who is the designated subject of such a heterobiograpical 
statement does generally know directly, without need of evidence 
whether the statement made about him is true or false ’’ (p. 3). 

Now, here we have a point of view totally inconsistent with that 
which I have just been examining. For here we are told that a 
statement made about a particular person can be known to be true 
directly by the subject of that statement but only inferentially 
by anyone else : which seems to suggest that the statement that the 
subject knows to be true is the same statement as the statement 
that the observers know to be true. But the statement that the 
subject knows to be true is asserted by means of the sentence ‘I 
am sad’ and the statement that the observers know to be true is 
asserted by means of the sentence ‘ He is sad’. And if this is the 
case and yet the statement that the observers and the subject know 
to be true is one and the same statement, then clearly the same 
statement can be expressed by means of different sentences : which is 
in sharp contradiction to the earlier view. 

It seems, then, that as Hampshire moves from oratio recta to 
oratio obliqua, from a discussion of simple utterances to a discussion 
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of claims to knowledge, he changes his criterion of identity of state- 
ment, and, in effect his definition of the word ‘statement’. That 
he does so, is, in a sense, perfectly comprehensible. For in a 
philosophical discussion of Knowledge, it is a pre-requisite that 
whatever word is used to describe the “ objects of knowledge ”’ is 
used in such a way that what is known by one person can in principle 
be known by any other ; or, at any rate, such a possibility mustn’t 
be ruled out simply by the rules for the usage of that particular word. 
If, in other words, it is a statement that we know when we know that 
something is the case, then it must at least make sense to ask about 
any statement that I know whether you know it also. Of course 
you may not know all the statements that I know, you may not 
know any of the statements that I know. But at least it makes 
sense to ask if youdo. And if you in fact do know some statement 
that I know, then we know the same statement. But if we accept 
this criterion of the identity of statements, then we must take such a 
view of statements as to leave us no room for a distinction between 
‘ heterobiographical statements ’ and ‘ autobiographical statements ’. 
Statements must be neutral in formulation as tu the speaker or 
knower. . And if this is so, then statements cannot properly be 
either ‘heterobiographical’ or ‘autobiographical’. On this re- 
formed view, Hampshire’s distinction is totally out of place. Logic- 
ally it cannot apply. An important consequence of which is that the 
particular problem that Hampshire claims to solve undergoes not so 
much a solution as a dissolution. For it can no longer even be 
stated—its statement depending, as it does, on this inapplicable 
distinction. 

Now there is a passage where Hampshire, at least in a partial 
fashion, seems to recognise this difficulty. He writes: 


“The so-called problem of other minds, which is sometimes pre- 
sented as a problem of how a certain kind of statement can be tested, 
does not attach to a class of statements of any one particular form; 
it arises equally for first person singular statements, if in this case the 
position of the audience is considered instead of that of the author. 
The problem of other minds is properly the problem of what tests and 
verifications are ever possible for anyone who is not in fact the desig- 
nated subject of a statement about thoughts and feelings: it arises 
equally for any statement about feelings, whether the statement 
begins with the word ‘I’ or with the word ‘ you’ or ‘ we’ or ‘ they ’.” 
(p. 4). 


Now Hampshire is right in saying that the problem of other 
minds “does not attach to a class of statements of any one par- 
ticular form”’. But he is not right for the right reason, namely, 
that there is no such thing as “a class of statements of any one 
particular form” because statements do not exhibit “ particular 
forms”. Again it is right to say, as Hampshire says, that “the 
problem arises equally for any statement about feelings ’’, but wrong 
to add, as he adds, “ whether the statement begins with the word 
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‘I’ or with the word ‘ you’ or‘ we’or‘they’. Itis wrong to add 

it because statements properly do not contain, and hence cannot 

begin with, personal pronouns. (And again, to my way of thinking 

at any rate, it is only right to say that the problem of Other Minds 

arises equally for any statement about feelings, in the rather Irish 

sense that it arises properly for none. But this is a more controversial 
int. ) 

What I think is indubitably true—and this is the important 
truth which Hampshire comes near to stating so often without 
ever quite bringing himself to do so—is that in dealing with this 
philosophical problem we must carefully distinguish between 
sentences and statements. Sentences can be about other minds; 
statements cannot be. Statements can be known ; sentences cannot 
be. What this suggests is that the problem of Other Minds is the 
problem about sentences. But if it is a problem about sentences, 
what is the problem? Clearly it isn’t a problem about how we 
know sentences about other minds—for sentences aren’t ever what 
we know. The problem is, I suggest, best posed as a problem 
about the meaningfulness of such sentences—the doubt arising 
because such sentences invariably refer to events logically beyond 
the speaker’s direct experience. And perhaps this brings out better 
than anything else the real source of my disagreement with 
Hampshire’s method. For the impression one receives is that, in 
this paper, he has stated the outstanding problem about token- 
reflexive words, and produced a solution of it ; whereas, in fact, 
what he has done is to indicate one way, one context in which the 
problem does not arise. And this impression is, I think, not merely 
misleading, but dangerously misleading, because the effect of it 
could so easily be to distract philosophical attention from the way, 
the context in which the problem genuinely arises: and that, to 
my mind, is in the context of the sentence. 

If, however, like Hampshire, we fix our attention not on sentences 
but on statements, not on sentences about other minds but on 
statements about minds, do we there find problems that cry out 
for solution ? Ido not really feel that we do. There is of course 
a problem that prima facie presents itself, and that is a problem 
ordinarily expressed in terms of inference, t.e. How can we move 
from knowing that someone stamps his foot to knowing that he 
is angry ? Surely though by now it has been demonstrated that 
this is a barren question: for it seems that it could only be satisfied 
by the production of some canon or rule which justifies the inference 
and yet we know—and I am sure that Hampshire would be the 
last to deny this—that the production of such rules or canons simply 
doesn’t arise outside the field of deduction. 

Yet it is to this problem—partially disguised, by the use of such 
terms as ‘ heterobiographical ’ and ‘ autobiographical ’, as a problem 
about sentences—that Hampshire devotes part of his paper. In 
this connexion he produces an argument which being new calls for 
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comment. Psychological inferences are, he says, arguments by 
analogy ; it is the force of the analogy that justifies them. But his 
version of this theory is a version with a difference. “‘ The argument 
from analogy as commonly stated by philosophers” he writes, 
“only fails because the analogy has been looked for in the wrong 
place. What is required is not some simple analogy between my 
feelings and my external symptoms on the one hand and someone 
else’s external symptoms, and so someone else’s giddiness feeling 
on the other; what is needed, and is also available, is an analogy 
between different uses of the same methods of argument by different 
people on different occasions”’ (p. 5). That is to say, Hampshire 
wants us to argue that because a particular method of inference 
has been successful in the past, therefore this same method will be 
successful in the future. But, as stated, the thesis is ambiguous. 
For does Hampshire mean by successful inference simply an inference 
that does in fact go from true premiss to true conclusion? But if 
this is what he means, then the analogy that he proffers is surely 
exactly the same as the analogy that he rejects. For what, on his 
view, ought to reassure one in moving from X’s symptoms to X’s 
anger is that. this inference has in the past proved successful ; 
but this simply means that in the past whenever it was true that 
people were displaying similar symptoms it was true that they were 
angry; and this in turn means no more than that in the past 
whenever people displayed similar symptoms they were angry— 
and so we are back at the analogy that Hampshire professed to find 
so inadequare. Of course there is something else that Hampshire 
might have intended by talking of a “successful inference”. He 
might, that is, have meant “valid inference’’. But then it is 
improper to say that because an inference has been valid in the past, 
therefore it will be valid in the future. For to say that an inference 
is valid is to say that it always, it necessarily leads from true 
premisses to true conclusions. This being so, Hampshire’s proposed 
justification of psychological arguments by analogy of inference 
either is the same as the despised justification by analogy of situation 
or else hopelessly begs the question. 

In conclusion, two points: First, it may seem that I have been 
unduly hard on one particular usage of the word ‘statement’, 
that whereby the identity of a statement is determined both by the 
identity of the cognitive content and by the identity of the sentence 
or sentences used to express it. Now of course—as I explicitly say 
earlier on—one could have such a usage: perhaps indeed it is the 
ordinary usage of the word ‘statement’. There are, though, two 
points that arise in connexion with it. In the first place—as I tried 
to show above—this is not a usage that lends itself to, that naturally 
fits into, any discussion of the philosophical problem of knowledge. 
Secondly, it is a hybrid usage : that is to say, it is a cross between my 
usage of the word ‘ statement ’ and my usage of the word ‘ sentence ’. 
And in consequence, any philosophical questions that arise in con- 
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nexion with it can be shown to arise out of what it has in common 
either with the ordinary usage of ‘sentence’ or with the ordinary 
usage of ‘statement’. Its retention, therefore, can only lead to 
confusion. 

Finally, I ought to add that I have a sense of unease in attacking 
Hampshire’s paper at all. For I cannot deny that in parts it seems 
to be in complete accord with the thesis I want to advance. And yet 
at other times it so clearly isn’t. Even if Hampshire’s conclusions 
have much in common with mine, the stages by which he arrives 
at them seem to me to be so strange, so tortuous as to stand in need, 
if not of criticism, at least of comment. 

Ricuarp WOLLHEIM. 


University of London. 
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My Philosophy (And other Essays on the Moral and Political Problems of our 
Time). By BENEDETTO Croce. Selected by R. Klibansky ; trans- 
lated by E. F. Carritt. Messrs. George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 240. 
15s. 


Tuts collection of essays, meditations and brief disquisitions will scarcely 
add to Signor Croce’s world-wide reputation as savant and thinker. They 
are for the most part occasional pieces written during the last two decades, 
and while they reflect the civilised and often original thought of their 
eloquent author, they are, for the most part, no more than footnotes to his 
lifelong consideration of the nature of historical, aesthetic and political 
thinking. Those who are familiar with the systematic exposition of Signor 
Croce’s philosophy, or even with his contribution to historical and literary 
criticism, will find in this volume elaborations and, at times, specific 
applications of the author’s views on these topics ; those who are not, will 
obtain not more than intermittent glimpses of his general outlook during 
the last half century. The pieces selected are arranged under five main 
headings : “ Discourses on Philosophy ”, ‘“‘ Philosophy of Politics ”’, “‘ The 
Problems of Ethics and Aesthetics”, ‘‘ Philosophy of History”, and 
“Various Thoughts”’. It is not clear what, or whether any, principle of 
selection has been followed by the editor. If, for example, this volume is 
intended to appeal to the common reader as well as the philosopher, one 
may reasonably object that most of the brief essays included are too slight 
in texture, too allusive and dependent for their meaning on the author’s 
other writings, too incomplete (containing as they do but seldom even the 
condensed essence of a general argument) to be of interest to others than 
those already familiar with the Crocean philosophy ; while for these last 
the selection seems at once too brief and too random. Mr. Carritt’s 
scrupulous scholarship is a guarantee of the accuracy of the translation, 
and in addition it is exceedingly agreeable to read and a model to all 
translators of philosophical prose into English, since he is conspicuously 
free from the besetting faults of most of them—clumsiness, inaccuracy 
and absence of adequate intellectual equipment. Despite the lightweight 
nature of much in this collection (it springs from too rich and too civilised 
& mind ever to become completely trivial) there is enough here to compel 
respect and interest on the part of serious philosophers. 

No student of contemporary philosophy, however superficial, can fail to 
observe that it is divided by a chasm which divides the main portion of the 
continent of Europe on the one hand, from the Anglo-American world with 
its Scandinavian, Austrian and Polish intellectual dependencies. This 
chasm is so deep that philosophers on the side of it can scarcely bring 
themselves to think of those on the other as being occupied with the same 
subject as themselves ; of the continental thinkers Signor Croce is the oldest 
and most celetrated. Like the great majority of thinkers in the Latin 
countries, he has lived through the great logico-philosophical revolution of 
the last half century, initiated by Frege and Russell—perhaps the most 
complete transformation of thought in this field since the seventeenth 
century—without being noticeably affected by it. He did, indeed, in his 
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day, himself revolt against the mythology created by the German idealist 
metaphysicians, and in this volume makes pungent and effective attacks 
upon the imaginary world populated by the hypostatised abstractions and 
other imaginary entities invented and propagated by these philosophers. 
But his revolt is a strictly internal affair, a protest within the field of the 
Idealist establishment, at most an attempt at a Counter-Reformation 
which shares with its opponent the basic assumptions from which it 
denounces its positivist, empiricist, and other contemporary enemies. 
Signor Croce differs from his best known philosophical allies and adversaries 
in that his principal interests lie in the field of thought about art, history, 
and social life ; and since he tends to assimilate other provinces of critical 
thinking to these, he represents Idealism in the fields in which it has made 
its most interesting and imaginative contribution, and not those to which 
it has brought much fatal darkness and confusion. Consequently even 
Signor Croce’s opponents have occasionally all but conceded that his ideas 
on history, and indeed on the concepts of politics and aesthetics are not 
infrequently novel and arresting. The aesthetic reflections, republished in 
this volume, add little to familiar Crocean doctrines ; but on politics and 
history, there are interesting observations. The principal thesis is, as 
always, that excessive abstraction spells ruin. The author illustrates the 
proposition that once a principle of explanation is frozen into a “ static ” 
concept and removed from its historical context, it turns into a double 
obstacle to the progress of thought ; firstly because it becomes a strait- 
jacket which is liable to be applied indiscriminately to all situations and all 
contexts, with misleading or, at worst, totally absurd consequences ; and 
secondly, because it tends to generate entities which are then thought of as 
inhabiting the real world, with causal, or even more mysterious, powers of 
affecting the course of affairs, and in this way tends to breed ontologies 
which are mythological enough themselves, and lead to other still more 
extravagant metaphysical fantasies. Signor Croce maintains that the only 
way of avoiding such dangerous tendencies is by remaining “ concrete ” ; 
i.e. careful about contexts in employing or criticising concepts and terms ; 
by remembering the actual situations to describe or express which such 
concepts or words have been most effectively used ; above all, by being 
careful not to identify the meaning of a term with some specific character- 
istic belonging to a set of historical conditions doomed to disappearance and 
possibly oblivion. Signor Croce employs these maxims with considerable 
effect when he exposes e.g. the spuriousness of the alleged connexion 
between the concept of the liberty of thought with that of laissez-faire, 
adding illuminating observations about the former based on the arresting 
analysis of it by Sismondi ; and thereby provides a timely antidote to much 
naive or tendentious discussion of political freedom in our day. He follows 
this with a penetrating homily on the dangers of generalised intellectual 
systems. His views seem compounded partly of what amounts to a re- 
affirmation of the thesis (although he does not allude to it)—perhaps the 
most illuminating and important of all ever asserted by Aristotle—that 
only inspection of the individual case yields specific truths ; and partly of 
the more familiar Hegelian belief—more elegant in its Italian than in its 
German form—that historical situations can be understood, and problems 
answered, only in terms of a particular pattern in which the situation or 
problem arises, and is made what it is by the unique relationships in which 
it occurs within the system of which it is a part ; which tends to show that 
the doctrine of internal relations has always had a greater plausibility when 
applied to historical and aesthetic cases, than to those of the natural 
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sciences or sense perception. From this position Signor Croce develops his 
now familiar attack on both the worshippers and the enemies of abstract 
concepts—for concepts taken in isolation, by themselves, are, for him, but 
** reified ’’ figments, so that polemics against them are often a mere tilting 
at windmills. He points out that such concepts as liberty or equality, as 
they occur in the polemical writings of e.g. Marxists or anti-Marxists, are, as 
a rule, quite wooden and without application. Any attempt to hold up 
such uninterpreted notions as ideals, or to continue to speak of them in 
accordance with some dogmatic formula, necessarily springs from, and leads 
to, a distortion both of thought and of action. Once the “ concrete ”’ situa- 
tion is lost sight of and “‘ abstract ’’ doctrine applied, the result is often the 
opposite of what was intended, since the method practised no longer 
responds to the needs or problems of the moment, but belongs to some 
other situation, and insistence on the infallibility of any one solution to 
any problem as if it were timeless and always applicable, must lead to 
much confusion of thought and suffering in practice. Signor Croce is at his 
best in attacking the emptiness of such, still politically formidable, abstrac- 
tions as “ social equality ” or “‘ economic equality ”, but fails to explain to 
those who still look on such principles as being sacred, how there could ever 
have existed a context in which the defence of such ideas seemed plausible. 
Indeed, by a curious irony, this most celebrated defender of the “ concrete ” 
meaning of nistory in all its rich variety, totally fails to bring to life 
situations or states of mind in which ideas which he pronounces mistaken 
or dangerous, can ever have seemed illuminating to so many, and led to 
actions of historical importance. Hence his attacks at times fail to find 
targets, and succeed in knocking down only some very unconvincing men 
of straw. Similarly he delivers an admirable sermon against over-narrow 
concepts of right and wrong but then has nothing very enlightening about 
the proper analysis of these terms or their proper use, save for some noble 
but excessively familiar liberal platitudes about the fact that their denota- 
tion must always be sought in the richest and fullest development of the 
human “ spirit ’—an activity carried on by the best minds of an age, 
necessarily conditioned by, but seeking to raise the level of the majority of 
their sufficiently enlightened fellows. Apart from the obvious circularity 
(or at least, obscurity) of saying that the best is what the best do at their 
best, one now comes across the fatal word “ spirit ”’, to which, as one reads 
on, one finds more and more responsibility for everything attributed by the 
author. After all his acute and lively arguments against the absurdities 
caused by the adoption of such mythological entities to explain the move- 
ment of history as The Idea, or Matter, or Spirit; after admirable pages 
against such reified abstractions, particularly in the last (and best) section 
(pp. 167-208), which is worth all the rest of the book put together; after 
a discussion in which various metaphysical philosophies of history are 
examined, juxtaposed, turned into dust and blown away ; after a fascina- 
ting disquisition on the psychological and historical causes which bring now 
this, now that, historical category into fashion, in response to the interests 
and character of individual historians and their society ; after a devastating 
critique of the various “ discoverers ”’ of historical laws as being inventors 
of mere collections of conceptual counters with which they play games 
according to rules of their own devising, whereby no light is cast upon the 
past, still less upon the future ; after all this, with the reader surrounded by 
the débris of exploded fallacies, by now thoroughly keyed up and agog for 
the true solution, what does he find to be Signor Croce’s own notion of how 
“history ” “happens” ? Here it is: ‘“‘ What really evolves is . . . the 
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universal spirit, which by its spontaneous function raises up and destroys 
individuals and nations for its own purpose’. Perhaps these words bear 
some meaning other than that which one hundred and fifty years of teleo- 
logical Idealism appeared to find in them ; but on the face of it they appear 
uncommonly like that vicious reification—an empty general term raised to 
the level of a transcendent or immanent entity—the very same fatal error 
against which Signor Croce has so persistently and successfully warned us. 
At one time Signor Croce’s critics used to urge against him (whenever they 
managed to pin him down to anything at all definite) that he and the 
Idealists of his school explained historical movements too much in terms of 
the progress and influence of enlightened minorities, without due regard to 
the drearier, but not necessarily less causally efficacious, empirical factors, 
to which economic, and the more pedestrian type of social, histories called 
our attention. But that was a relatively minor issue compared to the ques- 
tion whether Signor Croce succeeded in exploding the minor Idola Theatri 
(as he himself occasionally calls them) only to make room for the largest and 
most notorious delusion of all—the great Hegelian tautology whereby 
‘* everything ”’ is explained by the “ self-development ”’ of the ‘ universal 
Spirit ” which turns out to be no more than an immense disguise for the 
original “‘ everything ”—so that everything is as it is, and occurs as it does, 
because that is what it is, and this is how it occurs. 

It was Feuerbach who, more than a century ago, pointed out that Hegel’s 
interpretation of history either entailed the existence of a great many 
pseudo-entities to which all kinds of mysterious activities and properties 
were attributed, or else was merely a gigantic “identity”? which ex- 
plained nothing. In other words, either the “‘ Idea” which was responsible 
for the behaviour of the universe was itself an entity (or “‘ force” or 
“tendency ”’), however transcendent, infinite and indescribable ; or, if that 
was a mistaken interpretation (as the Left Wing Hegelians maintained), 
then ‘“ The Idea” was simply a grandiose name for all there was—the 
universe itself—in which case to say that everything was as it was because 
it was the self-development of the Absolute Idea, was to say nothing 
at all, 

Signor Croce, who certainly looks on Feuerbach as a narrow and ignorant 
materialist—a species of honest but naive philosophical hack, blinded by all 
sorts of crude scientific formulae, with no insight into the history of his own 
or any other time—probably regards this argument on his part as but an 
added proof of his philosophical immaturity. Feuerbach was certainly a 
dull philosopher ; yet his objection to Hegel remains both fundamental and 
valid ; and it is difficult to see how, for all his richly imaginative mind, 
his remarkable gifts as historian and critic of ideas and of literature, his 
humane, fastidious and generous culture, the originality and freshness of his 
isolated apergus, Signor Croce escapes this fatal dilemma. One cannot 
avoid the conclusion that Signor Croce’s entire system breaks to pieces 
under its impact. His way of avoiding it is akin to that practised at times 
by his gifted disciple, the late R. G. Collingwood: he ignores it with some- 
thing akin to bland contempt as so much logomachy ; and this refusal to 
descend into the dust of the crucial controversies of the last half century 
and to argue upon specific issues, places him—as it does Collingwood, 
for all his remarkable gifts—outside the ranks of the intellectual innovators 
of our time. He remains, of course, a fascinating writer on many topics, 
an eminent penseur, a distinguished personality, a scholar and critic of the 
purest water, a penetrating and original historian, a great civilising 
influence in Italy ; and in even these, his scattered reflections, particularly 
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in the section on the philosophy of history, he illuminates problems with 
which English speaking philosophers have, on the whole, not occupied 
themselves sufficiently. 
Misprints occur (none of them gravely misleading) on pages 24, 28, 29, 
32, 64, 71, 79, 93, 113, 117, 153, 127, 129, 190, and 192. 
Isatan BERLIN. 


Legal Philosophy from Plato to Hegel. By Huntineton Cairns. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. 567. $7.50. 


THE philosophy of law, as Mr. Huntington Cairns conceives it, is not the 
same thing as jurisprudence ; it is not the account that lawyers give of the 
basic concepts they use but the product of the speculations of philosophers, 
of persons who have claimed either to give a general description of the 
universe or of the nature and limits of human knowledge. It is not 
necessarily, or even usually, a mere by-product of philosophy ; most of the 
theories of law discussed in this book are the inventions of men as much 
interested in morals and politics as in metaphysics, logic or epistemology. 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Aquinas, Hobbes, Bacon, Spinoza, Locke, Hume, 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel: twelve out of the thirteen philosophers whose 
theories of law have seemed the most interesting to Mr. Cairns have been 
moralists and political theorists as much as philosophers in any more 
general sense. Leibniz alone was more interested in the other branches of 
what has by tradition been called philosophy than in the two (morals and 
politics) whose conclusions are the most directly relevant to jurisprudence. 
Out of twenty-four centuries Mr. Cairns has picked thirteen philosophers, 
two or perhaps three of them not of the first rank, and he has omitted only 
one among the greatest, Descartes, who had nothing to say worth remem- 
bering about morals and politics. This is a measure of the importance of 
Mr. Cairns’s subject: the ideas he discusses were the products of the 
greatest speculative minds of the west, and they were not mere by-products 
of their general philosophies. Indeed, it is as true of most of these men 
that they constructed their general philosophies for the sake of their theories 
of morals, law and government as that they derived the latter from the 
former. And yet they did profess so to derive them, and used to describe 
them a vocabulary that is often unintelligible unless we know something 
their general philosophies. This is more true of the “rationalists ” than 
of the “ empiricists ” among them, but it is to some extent true of them all. 
Of the men who, before the nineteenth century, produced theories of 
morals or law or government of really first rate importance only three— 
Machiavelli, Montesquieu and Rousseau—were not philosophers in the 
more general sense. It is not surprising that Mr. Cairns should conclude : 
“The labours of philosophers in the vineyard of jurisprudence have 
presented us with a harvest of extraordinary richness and variety, one that 
in its conceptual aspect surpasses that gathered in by jurists themselves.” 
In the attempt to elucidate theories of law Mr. Cairns has had perforce 
to discuss the philosophies those theories are supposed to rest on ; and this 
discussion has been, apparently, the hardest part of his task. He must 
be well read in philosophy, for even the professional philosopher who had 
mastered the books mentioned in Mr. Cairns’s text and footnotes would 
have good cause to congratulate himself. It is most difficult in a few pages 
at the beginning of each chapter to discuss the general principles of a 
philosophy from which the theory of law treated in that chapter is derived. 
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There can be no question of giving a summary of the philosophy, for that 
would be much too ambitious ; the extraordinarily difficult task is to say 
just enough about it, no less and no more, to enable the reader to understand, 
not that philosophy, but the theory of law supposed to be derived from it. 
The reader must not be confused and yet must not be allowed to presume 
that he understands more than he does ; he must be introduced to no more 
than the ideas and the habits of thoughts and speech he needs to be familiar 
with if he is to make anything of the theory of law in question. The 
expositor and critic who attempts to do this service to his readers must 
possess in an unusual degree what Pascal called ‘“‘l’esprit de finesse ”’, 
which, if a man has it, enables him to guide people to correct conclusions 
without taking them back to first principles, using the complex and 
unanalysed notions of ordinary intelligent conversation to lead them by 
easy stages to a sufficient understanding of the matter in hand. Truly 
simple ideas are difficult because they are reached by a process of rigorous 
analysis, but there is an art of explanation that leads to understanding by 
way of familiar (and therefore more or less complex) ideas ; that under- 
standing is not perfect but it is sufficient, in the sense that its possessor 
need not fall into error. 

Mr. Cairns does not possess this most useful faculty ; he is at his worst 
when he is explaining how philosophers have derived their theories of 
law from their general philosophies. It is not that he leaves out or puts 
in too much, or that he is superficial ; it is that he does not know what to 
leave out and what to put in to make his meaning clear enough for the 
purpose he has in mind. He is sometimes terse and sometimes wordy ; 
there are times when he seems to be arguing with too many steps of the 
argument left out, and there are other times when he seems to be repeating 
the same point over and over again. To interpret the philosophers he most 
often uses their own phrases. This cannot always be avoided ; there are, 
for instance, things that, if they can be said at all, can only be said in the 
language of Hegel. A critic may, when he comes upon some sentence 
from Hegel, decide that it has no meaning ; but, if he decides that it has 
one, he cannot hope to express it except in Hegel’s own words. There 
are, no doubt, things in Hegel that must be either repeated exactly as 
they are found or else forgotten, but there are many others that can and 
ought to be interpreted. He, too, was an intelligent man speaking a 
human language ; indeed, he was one of the greatest of political thinkers. 
The effect of Mr. Cairns’s method is that he interprets those philosophers 
best that least need interpretation ; he is clearest when he is expounding 
Cicero, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and Hume ; he is next most clear when he 
has good commentaries to guide him, as with Plato, Aristotle and Aquinas ; 
and he is least intelligible where the reader most needs assistance, with 
Kant and Hegel. 

When Mr. Cairns abandons his account of the fundamental principles 
from which any one of his thirteen chosen philosophers derives his concepts 
of law and of right he moves at once on to ground that he can tread more 
firmly. It is then that he has most to give the reader, and he gives him 
a great deal. He discusses in turn many different conceptions of law: 
that it is an ordinance of reason for the common good, the command of a 
sovereign superior, the means to the greatest amount of freedom compatible 
with society, the body of precepts that reasonable men must obey if they 
are to be happy, the standards or norms imposed by the commonwealth, 
the rules for human conduct determined by the structure of society, the 
relations that ought to subsist between creatures having the qualities 
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of men, the rules whose general observance “ realises the idea ’’ of right. 
Mr. Cairns not only discusses the differences between these conceptions 
but also shows how they are likely to affect the theories of jurists and the 
practice of judges. If his book did nothing else, it would do a great service 
by showing how small a part of the notion of law as Europe has known it 
is contained in that definition of it which makes it the command of a 
sovereign superior. The courts interpret the law, and the canons of 
interpretation they use imply not one but several different conceptions of 
law, and these same conceptions affect legal procedures. Now, these con- 
ceptions affecting the theories of jurists and the practices of courts have 
not been arrived at by jurists as a result of comparing the ways in which 
justice has in fact been done ; they have been taken by the jurists from 
the philosophers, whose problem was always to discover what justice is, and 
whose method, even though they sometimes called themselves empiricists, 
was never, when they dealt with this problem, empirical. The real and the 
great value of Mr. Cairns’s book is that he has shown how this could be. 

Though Mr. Cairns usually treads firmly enough when he deals with 
theories of law and right, his progress is slow and uncertain whenever it is 
peculiarly difficult to disentangle these theories from the general philo- 
sophies they are embedded in. And it is where he finds the going most 
difficult that he is most impressed by the quality of the land he is crossing. 
No one will quarrel with his praise of Plato, when he says of him that “ his 
grasp of legal problems was so acute . . . that western jurisprudence has 
consisted of a series of footnotes to Plato’. Taken literally the praise is 
no doubt extravagant, but it expresses a very proper admiration for the 
greatest man that ever wrote about law and government. But Mr. 
Cairns’s praise of Kant and Hegel, though they both deserve praise, is 
surely excessive. He attributes to them ideas not their own, ideas which, 
like other men before them, they borrowed ; and what distinguishes them 
from those others is that what they borrowed they also spoiled. Mr. 
Cairns believes that we owe to Kant a new and important conception of 
right. He tells us on page 396 that, “ Right in the Kantian system 
comprehends the whole of the conditions under which the voluntary 
actions of any one person can be harmonised in reality with the voluntary 
actions of every other person, according to a universal law of freedom.” 
Does this really mean any more than that a man’s right to do as he pleases is 
limited only by what must be required of him to secure an equal freedom 
to other men? And if this is all that Kant meant, how much credit does 
he deserve for putting so tortuously what others before him had put so 
simply ? On page 414 Mr. Cairns claims for Kant the merit of having 
first treated property as the right to the exclusive use of a thing, though it is 
difficult to find among the many accounts of it given by earlier philosophers 
any that does not include this notion. On page 535 we find this curious 
statement : “ Hegel is here according explicit recognition to the doctrines 
of Montesquieu; he is also laying the foundation for the subsequent 
efforts to explain legal phenomena in terms of geographical, ethnological and 
biological factors’. Hegel recognises the doctrines of Montesquieu and so 
“lays the foundation ” for efforts of a kind that Montesquieu first made. 
If Mr. Cairns wanted to attribute to Hegel what belongs to Montesquieu 
he would have done better not to mention Montesquieu. 

As he is too indulgent to some, so is he too severe on others. He thinks 
the argument of Hume, that there would be no rules of property were there 
such an abundance of everything that everyone could easily satisfy his 
needs, “ without merit ’’, because the Melanesians set a high value on the 
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shells they wear though there are innumerable others just as good to be 
picked up on their beaches. Hume’s argument may need qualification 
but is not without merit. Mr. Cairns is also unconvinced by another argu- 
ment of Hume’s, that in a society so wanting in all the necessaries of life 
that the utmost frugality and industry could not preserve the greater 
number from perishing, the strict rules of justice would be suspended. 
An American court apparently used another principle when it decided a 
case against a sailor accused of having put some of his shipmates overboard 
to keep a foundering vessel afloat. Mr. Cairns’s objection shows that he 
has mistaken the force of the argument he does not like. Hume would 
have approved the decision of the American court, for he always wanted 
justice done even in hard cases. The American court was applying the 
rules of civilised society in a case concerning men who had for a time lost 
the security of that society. Would the same rules have been applied 
if all American citizens had been in a situation like that of the sailors in the 
foundering vessel ? 

Mr. Cairns’s book, for all its faults, deserves praise and is worth reading 
carefully. It is comprehensive, displays great knowledge, is full of good 
arguments and is always serious and intelligent. The author’s project 
was ambitious, and could have been realised with complete success only 
by a man who was both an excellent philosopher and jurist and also en- 
dowed with quite exceptional talents as an expositor and critic dealing 
with many very different philosophical systems. 

JOHN PLAMENATZ. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Mabbott, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings (payable in advance) should be 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association. Mem- 
bers may pay a Life Composition of £21 instead of the annual subscription. 
The annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order ; forms for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MIND gratis and post 
free. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor Karl Britton, Dept. 
of Philosophy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($2.80) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor B. Blanshard, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

American members are particularly requested to inform the Assistant- 
Treasurer promptly of any change of address ; and to make arrangements 
to have their mail forwarded to them from their old address. Where this 
has not been done, it will not be possible to replace a lost copy without 
further charge. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Minp direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller) when they join. 

The Publishers of Minp are very anxious to get some back numbe s of 
Minp No. 239 (July 1951), their stock of which is exhausted, since certain 
important libraries are without this particular number. The Publishers 
would be grateful to any individual who could spare his copy of this 
number and would refund the full price on receipt. Copies should be 
addressed to Miss Gow, Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., Parkside 
Works, Edinburgh 9. 
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